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s¢Tae WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (oethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, SATURDAY.— 
THIRD GRAND SUMMER CONCERT and FASHIONABLE PRO- 
MENADE. Madame Monbelli, Mdlle, Ricci, Mdile Vulesca yor Facius ; M. Urio, 
Signor Pulterini, and Signor Gassier. Sol» violin, Madame Norman-Neruda. 
Crystal Palace Choir. Band of 100. Conductor, Mr. Maxns. 
Admission 5s,, or by Guinea Season Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—A SERIES of POPULAR 

REPRESENTATIONS of OPERAS in English will be given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. GeorGe Perren, commencing on Monpay wext with Bellini’s “LA 
SONNAMBULA.” The Operas will be given on the now very complete Stage in 
the Concert Hall, with full Scenery, Dresses, &c., at 30’clock. No extra charge. 
Admission, as usual, One Shilling. Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, one shilling. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY and Mons. SAINTON 
beg to announce that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
will take place at St. James's Hatt, on WepNeEsDAY, June 2nd. To commence at 
Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists—Mdiles, Tietjens, Sinico, Scalchi, and Pauline 
Lucca, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Osborne Williams, Misses Poyntz, Elena 
Angéle, Doria, L’Evesque, and Madame Sainton-Dolby. Signori Mongini, Corsi, 
Bagagiolo, and Mr. Santley, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, George Perren, Edward 
Murray, and Gustave Garcia. Violin—M. Sainton. Conductors—Signori Li Calsi 
and Bevignani, Mr. Thouless, aud Mr. Benedict. Sofa Srails, £1 1s.; Reserved 
Seats, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Orchestra and Area, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Tickets 
are now ready and may be obtained of Mons. and Madame Sainton, 71, Gloucester 
Place, Hyde Park ; Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN begs to announce that 

her GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place in Sr. Grorcr’s 

Hatt, Regent Street, on Frivay next, June 4, 1869. To commence at Half-past 
Two, and conclude at Five, when she will play a Sonata for Piano and Violin, by 
Beethoven, with M. Sainton ; a grand Duo for two Pianofortes, by Benedict, with 
Mr. Benedict; Two Romances for Piano and Violin, by Walter Macfarren, with 
M. Sainton, Also, Selos by Rubinstein and Schubert, Brissac’s ‘‘ Vaise de 
Bravoure,” and a new Scotch Fantasia (first time of performance). The Vocal 
Music will include the unaccompanied Quartet from Professor Bennett's Woman of 
Samaria, and new Songs by Randegger, W. H. Holmes, Bosen, G. A. Macfarren, &c. 
Vocalists :—Mdlle. Liebhart and Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Banks, Miss Robertine 
Henderson, Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Bessie Emmett, Madame Patey, and Madame 

Gantaah 











FIOLBORN THEATRE. 


BARRY SULLIVAN, Soxe Lessexz anp Manacen. 


LEGITIMATE SUCCESS. 
FIFTH WEEK OF 


MONEY. 


EVERY EVENING AT 7.30, 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MILL. 


At 8 o'clock, Lord Lytton’s Great Play, 


MONEY. 


Supported by the following celebrated Artists :—viz., Barry Sullivan, J. C. 
Cowper, George Honey, W. H. Stephens, Chas. Coglan, A. Bernard, Lin Rayne, 
W. Arthur, and E. Dyas, Mrs, Hermann Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, and Mrs, 
Charles Horsman. 








Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. 


Under the immediate PATRONAGE of 
Their Royal Highnes>es the PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
His Serene Highness the PRINCE OF TECK, and 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS MARY UF TECK. 


R. BENEDIOT’S THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONCERT, Jene 23rd, St. James's Hatt. To commence at Hall-past One 
precisely.—Sofa and Balcony Stalls, £1 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Tickets at the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers, at Austin’s Ticket Office, and of Mr. Benedict, 
2, Manchester Square, W. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE, 


M DLLE. BONDY begs to announce that her MORN- 

ING CONCERT will take p'ace at the Hanover Square Rooms, Saturday, 
June Sth, to commence at three o’clock. Vocalists—Madile. Liebhart, Miss Wolfe, 
Herr Reichardt ; violin, Mr. Henry Holmes; violoncello, Signor Piatti; pianoforte, 
Mdlle. Bondy, Conductor, Herr Wm. Ganz. S'alls, 10s. 6d.; Family Tickets (to 
admit three), One Guinea. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Chappell & Co., New 
Bond Street ; Cocks, Burlington Street; Schott & Co., Regent Street; Mr. Hall, at 
the Rooms; and of Mdlle Bondy, No. 15, Albany Street, Regent's Park. 











Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Gustave Garcia, and Mr. Patey. s— 
Mr. Benedict, Signor Alberto Randegger, and Mr. Walter Macfarren. Stalls, 7s. ; 
Balcony, 3s.; Area, 1s. Tickets of Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, and 
of Mrs. John Macfarren, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 





QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
ISS CLINTON FYNES has the honour to announce 


that she will give her ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, on Taurspay, the 
10th of June, 1869. To commence at half-past two o'clock, on which occasion she 
Will be assisted by the following artists :—Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Bessie 
Emmett, Mr. Harley Vinning (his first appearance), and Mr, Vernon Rixby. Instra- 
mentalists—Violin, Madame Norman-Neruda(whose performances atthe Philharmonic 
Society Concerts have been the theme of universal admiration throughout the musical 
world) ; clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; flute, Mr, A, Collard; and pianoforte. Miss Clinton 
Fynes. Conductors, Mr. G. H. Robinson and Mr. William Thomas. Tickets—Stalls 
numbered, 10s .6d.; Family Tickets (to admit three), One Guinea; Reserved Seats, 5s.f; 
ney = he - Qs. ol pe = at the Rooms ; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s 

; ppe Co., 50, New Bon $ i Fynes, 2 i 

Street, Cavendish Square d Street; and of Miss Clinton Fynes, 27, Harley 


XETER HALL.—ELIJAH.—Last time of perform- 

\ ance this Season.—W epngspay next, June 2nd. National Choral Society. 
ae uctor—Mr. G, W. Martin. Principal Vocalists—Miss Arabella Smyth, Madame 
= — Miss Palmer, Madame Sheridan, Mr. G, Perren, Mr. Kerr Gedge, 
> - enbigh Newton, and Mr. Lander. Organist, Mr. J. G. Boardman. Band and 
: orus 700. Commence at Ha!f-past Seven. Tickets—2s,, 3s., Numbered Stalls, 
8., 10s. 6d., 21s. Offices—14 and 15, Exeter Hall. 


HILHARMONIO SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. 


CUSINS.— Monpay next, May Sist,— Sr. James's Hatt, Eight o'clock. 
€. eee Hazan “La Reine de France,” and Beethoven’s Grand - B flat, No, 
Vie i uction—“ Lohengrin ada rd Lo Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, M. 
jon mps. Pianoforte, Fraulein Meblig ; Vocalists, Madame Volpini and Mr. 

alt ae 3. Balcony, %s.; Tickets, 58, and 2s, 6d. Lamborn Cook 
Austia's, be pan... a Chappell, R, Ollivier, Mitchell, Hays, and Prowse, 














ISS EDITH WYNNE’S FIRST GRAND CON- 

CERT, Tuurspay Eventne, June 3rd, Eight o'clock, St. James’s Haut. 

Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Lamborn 

Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street ; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Ollivier, 

19, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, 4, Royal Ex- 

change Buildings; Austin's Ticket Office, St, James's Hall, 23, Piccadilly ; and of 
Miss Edith Wynne, 13, Bulstrode Street, W. 


4 7 7 

ERR LEHMEYER’S ANNUAL EVENING CON- 

CERT will take place on Wepnespay, the 16th of June, at the Berersovey 

Rooms, at Eight o’clock, on which occasion he will be assisted by some of the 

principal artists of the season, and will also introduce several of his pupils to the 

ublic. For further particulars, and also for Engagements during the season, 
address, Herr Leumeyer, 14, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


7R. MARSHALL HALL BELL'S EVENING 
i CONCERT, at the Bretnoves Rooms, 27, Harley Street, on THuxspay, 3rd 
June. Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Anna Jewell, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, and Mr. Walter Macfarren, 33, Grove 
End Road, St. John’s Wood. 


UNDER ROYAL AND DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
HEE REICHARDT begs to announce that his 


MATINEE MUSICALE will take place, by kind permission, at Mayrisxp, 
West Hill, Patney Heath, June 4th, on which occasion he will sing his two 
new songs, “ Ich denke dein” (‘‘Of thee I think”), and “I wander from flower to 
flower.” 














HE MISSES JEWELL beg to announce that their 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Havovsr Squarg 
Rooms, on Fripay, June 11, under the patronage of H.R.H. tue Prinoess Louisa, 
when they will be assisted by Madame Patey, Miss Marion Severn, R, A.M. (by per- 
mission), Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Patey, Lazarus, and Signor Piatti. Tickets at 
all the principal Music Shops, and at the Misses Jewell’s, 20, Cork Street, Burling- 
Gardens. 
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R. F. H. COWEN begs to announce that his ANNUAL 

CONCERT will take place at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 

on Mowpay AFTERNOON, June 14th, under the patronage of the Earl and Countess of 

Dudley.—Tickets 15s., 108, 6d,, and 7s., which may be obtained at the Rooms, the 

principal libraries and musicsellers’; andof Mr. F. H. Cowen, 11, Warwick Crescent, 
Maida Hill, West. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing at 
Bt Madame Sainton-Dolby and M, Sainton’s Annual Grand Morning Concert, at 
St James’s Hall, on Wednesday, June 2nd. All letters respecting Engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, ete., to be addressed to the care of Messrs, Doxcan Davison 
& Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benedict's “ ROCK 
ME TO SLEEP,” at Mrs. John Macfarren’s Concert, St. George’s Hall, on 
June 4th; and also at Weybridge, June 9th. 








ISS EDITH KINGSLEY (Contralto) is at liberty to 
receive Pupils and to accept engagements for Concerts, Dinners, &. All 
letters to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, W, 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTET PARTY, — 

Viotins—Herr JOSEF LUDWIG (Pupil of Joacnm™), and Herr YUNG 

(Pupil of Ferpixanp Davin); Viota—Mr. COOPER; VioLoncetto— Herr 

SCHUBERTH. Can be Engaged for Concerts, Soirées, etc, on application to the 

Secretary of the Schubert Society, 27, Harley Street ; or care of Messrs. D. Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street. 


M25: HALE (of the London Ballad Concerts), Pupil of 
Signor Cosra and Professor Bennett, is open to Engagements as Vocalist 
Address: 6, Manor 








or Pianist at Concerts, &c., during the ensuing Season. 
View, Brixton Road, 8. 





ISS BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benepict’s 

“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Miss Marian Buel’s Concert, June 4th, at the 
Beethoven Rooms. 

ERR REICHARDT will sing his new and admired 


; Song, “OF THEE I THINK” (‘Ich denke dein”), at Madame TPuzzi's 
Matinée Musicale, St George’s Hall, May 31. 





R. WALTER REEVES will sing Wettineton 
Guernsey's popular serenade, * WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” on the 29th 
inst. (Tus Day), at Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s Concert, Store Street Music Hall. 


DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing Vincent Wat- 
Lace’s “ SONG OF MAY,” and Henry Tittyarp’s “ COME, SING THOSE 
TENDER WORDS,” at the Eyre Arms, Friday June 4th. 


R. WILBYE COOPER will sing his new song, 


“THINE AND MINE,” at Mr. Marshall Bell's Concert, June 3rd. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing Wettixeron 
Guernsey's new and popular Ballad, “ THE SPRING,” at Miss Clinton 

Fynes’ Third Pianoforte Recital, June 9. 
“ ALICE, 


R. CHARLES STANTON will sing 


WHERE ART THOU?” at the Horns, Kennington, 31st May, 


ADAME ALFIARDI will sing Vixcenr Wattacer’s 
popular ‘‘SONG OF MAY,” Tats Day, at Mr. Landsdowne Cottell’'s 
Morning Concert, Store Street. 


R. STANLEY BETJEMANN will sing Asoner’s 
popular Romance, *‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr. Lansdowne 
Cottell’s Morning Concert THis Day. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT will sing Wet.txeron 
Guernsey's new Ballad, “THE SPRING,” at Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
Morning Concert, St. George's Hall, June 4th. 


Iss EDITH WYNNE will sing We.tiineton 
Guernsey's new Ballad, “‘ THE SPRING,” at Miss Clinton Fynes’ Grand 
Morning Corcert, Queen's Concert Rooms, June 10th. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN will play Brissao’s bril- 

liant “* VALSE DE BRAVOURE” at her Grand Morning Concert, in 

St. George’s Hall, on Friday, June 4th. Tickets and Programmes of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
































ARRIVAL. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA, and Mapame MAR. 


TORELLI GARCIA beg to announce their arrival in Town for the Season, 
For Lessons and Concerts address—Care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign 
Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., or to their residence, 19, Wellington 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





ARRIVAL. 
R. EMILE BERGER is now in London for the 


Season. Address, care of Messrs. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
London, 


ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG hasarrived in London 
for the Season, and purposes giving Lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing. 
Address: 1, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 








hey ROSE HERSEE begs to acquaint her Friends’ 


and Pupils that she is now free to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
Lessons, etc.—22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


“= BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessrz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


M: CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 


gagements for concerts, ete. Address—10, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 

















R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 

continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for full or small 

Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square. 


MO THE CLERGY AND ORGANISTS.—In conse- 

quence of the great interest taken in the progress of ELECTRIC ORGANS, 
Bryceson & Co. have permission to allow an inspection and trial at Sr. MICHAEL's, 
Cornhiil, on Thursday Jnne 3rd, and at St. GeonrGr’s, Tufnell Park, on Monday, 
June 7, between the hours of Three and Seven. 


“MHE OWL,” New Song, by Ciro Pixsurtt, the Words 
(by permission) from “ The Afterglow,” will be sung by Mr. Santley at 
Madame Sainton-Dolby's Concert, June 2nd, and at Mdlle. Nilsson'’s Concert, June 
7th. Published in G minor and A minor. Post free, 2s. 
London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


“QHE WAS MY BOYHOOD’S DREAM.” | Ballad. 

Words by J. E. Carpester, music by J. L. Harton. 3s., free by post 19 
stamps. Mr. W. H. Cummings has selected this song for the furthcoming concerts 
of the season. 


OLIQUE’S LATEST SONGS. Each 3s., post free 
for 19 stamps. 

The Token Flowers, 

1 will extol Thee. Ps. cxly 

Save me,O God. Ps, Ixix 

I love the Lord. Ps. exvi. 
* Some of his songs are charming, as good as any contributions to 

German song writers ever made—Schubert’s not excepted."—Ath 


” ARBLINGS AT EVE.” Song. Words by H. 


Farnig, music by Brintey Ricnarps. Made so popular by Miss Stab- 
bach's exquisite singing. 3s., free by post 19 stamps. 


London: Published only by Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
And may be had everywhere to order. 
G. B. ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD. 
HO CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow be, who 


¥ can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. By MicHazL Watson. Beware of 
vile imitations. Song or Duet, post-free for 19 stamps. 
RaysrorD & Soy, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils. 
Full Music size, 7s, 
London: Hamauonp & Co, (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 











If thou must sing to night 
My Heart is with my Home 
Gondola Song 


the world of 
(May 22). 

















PLAYED BY MR. CHARLES HALLE AT HIS RECITALS. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT’S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EpITgD AND FINGERED BY 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In Two Books, price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Norg.—These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 
the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the order of succession in 
which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Sutte, 
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“Of THEE I THINK.” 


(ICH DENKE DEIN.) 


HERR REIGHARDT'S NEW SOxXC. 


PRICE 4s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 





Lonpon : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Just Published, 


NEW SONG BY BALFE, 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. . 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published this Day, 
‘ON THB LAK BB.” 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











“ And richly, by the bl e lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bel! 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills.”—Longfellow. 


Just Published, 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. 


THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 

THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction.) 

. THE ROBIN. (Charity.) 

THE SKYLARK. (Contentment and Devotion.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE. (Perseverance.) 

THE CARRIER PIGEON. (Instinct. ) 


Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY GOUNOD. 


“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano Y os ae 
“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ., oe ee » 68. Od, 


Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. - a - ee os 
(Editions de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
NEW PIANO MUSIC BY P. SEMLER, 
(74 ” 
sO WN & BD TD, 
Nocturne Pastorale, Price 3s. 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, ete , upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





FFP epr 














And of ali Book and Musiseliers, 


Now Published, 
“IF THOU DOST READ WITHIN MINE EYES,” 
SONG. 
Written and Composed by E. N. GRAZIA. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE VOCAL SONATA. 


Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 10s. 
A new edition of this celebrated Composition for Soprano Voice and Piano is now 
ready. Price tu the Profession, 2s. 6d. Send stamps or P. O. Order to the Author, 
Vitta Mentone, Torquay. 





‘“* A Sonata in full proportion.”— The Times. 
_ “This beautiful and original work seems likely to run throngh many editions, to 
judge from its constantly increasing success.”"— Torquay Directory. 


NEW CONTRALTO SONG. 
“THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,” 


SONG. 
The Words by MORAO. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,’ 
SONG. 
The Words by C. NEALE, 
The Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncay Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST, 
SONG. 
Tue Worps sy Tue Avutuor or “ Tue CoLLecians,” 
(By Permtssion). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH. 
Of the Duwn Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 


SONG. 
Sung by Motus. CLARA DORIA. 


- Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


FOUR SONGS BY CARL HAUSE 
“SLEEP, MY LELIA.” 


Price 3s. 
“T WEEP THAT I AM ALL ALONE.” 
Price 33, 
‘SLUMBER SONG.” 
Price 3s. 


“THE SIMPLE FLOWER,” 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 








“SENZA TE." Melodia bs ‘ Price 3s. 
“LA NATALE” os éd a a is id a - » 
“INNO ALLA NOTTE” .. “a ne we od * wt » 3 
“ APKILE.” Melodia.. os es _ ee = oe on a * 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia .. aa < a oe - o- = 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia - $a » 38 


(Editions de ‘Chondens, Paris.) 


London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent sem ¥. pis 
TICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Fa) 
PR nt.” Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 


the attention of connoisseurs. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC.* 
(Continued from page 362.) 

The Jew, who, by his external appearance, by his speech, and most 
of all by his singing, is incapable of manifesting himself artistically, 
has, nevertheless, been at length able to exercise supreme sway over 
public taste in the most widely spread of any kind of modern art, 
namely, music.—Let us, in order to explain this phenomenon, first 
consider how the Jew managed to become a musician. 

From the turn in our social development, when money began, with 
more and more openly avowed recognition, to be raised to the real 
source of nobility and power, it was impossible to deny the Jews, to whom 
the system of making money without work properly so-called, that is to 
say, usury, was the only trade permitted, the patent of nobility in 
modern, and needy, society; but they achieved this themselves. Our 
modern education, attainable only by persons in easy circumstances, 
was the less closed against them, as it had sunk down to be 
a purchasable article of luxury. From this period, consequently, we 
beheld in our society the educated Jew, the difference between whom 
and the uneducated, common Jew, we have to consider attentively. 
The educated Jew has made the most energetic efforts to divest 
himself of all the striking marks characterizing his more humble 
co-religionists ; in many cases he has even deemed it expedient to 
endeavour to efface by means of Christian baptism all traces of his 
origin, But this zeal has never enabled him to win the desired fruits 
of his exertions; it has resulted simply in completely isolating, and 
rendering him the most heartless of men, to such an extent, indeed, 
that we cannot help losing even our former sympathy for the tragic 
fate of his race. In place of the bonds which he arrogantly snapt in 
twain, uniting him with his previous brothers in misfortune, it was 
impossible for him to find a new one connecting him with the society to 
which he had raised himself. He is connected only with those persons 
who require his money; but never has money been able to form 
between men a bond that was blessed inits results. A stranger, taking 


no interest in anything, the educated Jew stands in the midst of a 
society which he does not understand ; with the partialities and efforts 
of which he does not sympathize ; and the history and development of 


which have been matters of indifference to him, In such a position, 
we have seen thinkers rise up among the Jews; the thinker is a poet 
who looks backwards; the true poet, however, is the pre-announcing 
prophet. For the office of uch a prophet a man is rendered capable 
only by the profoundest sympathy, full of soul, with a great community 
of similar aspirations, the unconscious utterance of which the poet 
interprets according to its purport. Completely excluded, in con- 
sequence of his position, from this community, and completely and 
violently severed from connection with his own race, the more 
gentlemanly Jew found that the education he had acquired, and 
paid for, could serve only as an article of luxury, as he really 
did not know what to do with it. One portion of his education 
consisted, however, of our modern arts, and among them of that 
art which may be learnt more easily than any other, namely, music, 
and, moreover, that music, which, separated from the sister arts, 
had, by the impulse and the power of the greatest geniuses, been 
raised to the height of the most general power of expression, a height 
at which it could either, in new connection with the other arts, 
express the most elevated things, or, if still kept separated from them, 
the most indifferent and most trivial. What the educated Jew, in his 
position as de-cribed, had to exprese, when he wished to manifest 
himself artistically, could naturally be only something indifferent and 
trivial, since his entire feeling for art was simply a matter of luxury, 
and not a necessity. According as he was prompted by his humour, or 
by some interest lying beyond the pale of art, he could express himself 
in one manner or the other; but he never felt the impulse to say 
anything decided, necessary, and real ; he merely wished to speak, no 
matter what he might say, and consequently the How was the only 
important consideration with him. Now, no art affords a person such 
ample opportunities for speaking in it without really saying anything, 
as music, because in music the greatest geniuses have already said 
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whatever was to be said in it as an absolutely separate art. When this 
had once been uttered, those who came afterwards could only gabble it 
imitatively—gabble it with painful exactness, and wonderful similarity 
just as parrots jabber human words and conversation, but also without 
expression or human feeling, again Just like these stupid birds. There 
is, however, an especial peculiarity observable in this ape-like and 
imitative language of our Jewish manufacturers of music, namely, the 
peculiarity of the Jewish manner of speaking generally, as already 
minutely described by us. 

The peculiarities of this Jewish mode of talking and of singing, in 
its most glaring singularity, characterize more especially the common 
Jew, the educated Jew having made the most unheard-of efforts to 
divest himself of them, but they stick to him, with impertinent 
stubbornness, despite all he can do. Though this misfortune may be 
explicable on purely physiological grounds, we find also a cause for it 
in the social position, on which we have touched, occupied by the 
educated Jew. All our luxurious art may, it is true, float almost 
entirely in the air of our arbitrary fancy, but a fibre connecting it with 
the natural, firm ground, the spirit of the people, holds it fast from 
below. The true poet, no matter in what department of art he pro- 
duces his poetic work, always derives his inspiration only from the 
truthful and affectionate contemplation of spontaneous life, such as 
meets his gaze among the people alone. Where, now, does the 
educated Jew find such a people? If he has any connection at all 
with this kind of society, it is exclusively with some excrescence, 
entirely severed from the real and healthy stock ; his connection with 
it is, however, completely devoid of affection, and the absence of that 
feeling nust always be more apparent to him, when, in order to obtain 
sustenance for his process of artistic creation, he descends to the bottom 
of this society; not only will everything there be stranger and 
more unintelligible to him, but the involuntary antipathy of the people 
towards him appears in its most insulting nakedness, because it is not, 
as among the richer classes, weakened or broken, by any calculation of 
profit, or consideration of certain common interests. Repelled, in the 
most offensive manner, from contact with this people, or at any rate 
perfectly incompetent to seize the spirit animating them, the educated 
Jew finds himself driven to the roots of his own stock, where, at least, 
he can undoubtedly understand things much better. Whether 
he wishes it or no, it is from this source that he is obliged to 
draw; but it is only a How and not a What that he has to 
gain from it. ‘The Jew has never possessed an art of his 
own, and, therefore, his life has never been a life capable 
of an artistic purport; even now, a universally valid human purport 
is not to be obtained from it by the seeker, but only a peculiar mode of 
expression, and, moreover, the very mode of expression which we have 
already described. Now, for the Jewish composer the only musical 
utterance of his people is the musical worship of his Jehovah; the 
synagogue is the sole source from which he can derive national motives, 
intelligible to him, for his art. The more noble and sublime we may 
feel disposed to imagine this musical service was in its primitive purity, 
the more decidedly must we perceive that this purity was most offen- 
sively obscured, before it reached us; in this instance, nothing has 
been further developed, for thousands of years, from out the abundance 
of inward life, but everything has remained, as in Judaism generally, 
stiff and motionless. A form, however, which is never animated by a 
renewal of its purport, perishes; an expression, of which the purport 
has long ceased to be living feeling, becomes senseless and distorted. 
Who has not had an opportunity of convincing himself of the grimace- 
like absurdity characterizing the religious music in a regular people's 
synagogue? Who has not been seized with a sensation of the greatest 
repugnance, mixed with one of horror and of ridiculousness, on hearing 
that guttural, shrill, gabbling noise, which no intentional caricature 
can convey, as it is performed in perfect, ingenuous earnest? Recently, 
it is true, the spirit of reform has proved itself active in this music a8 
well as other things, by an attempt to restore its old purity; but 
what was done by higher, reflecting Jewish intelligence, is only, by its 
nature, a fruitless attempt, from upwards, which can never take root 
beneath to such an extent that for the educated Jew, who, for the 
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requirements of his art, seeks the true source of vitality among the 
people, the mirror of his intelligent efforts shall be presented to him as 
this source. He seeks the Involuntary and not the Reflective, which 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
To the Editor of the Musical World.” 
Str,—Being pressed to give a reply to such portions of your Antipodean 





latter is precisely what his product is; and, as this spontaneous el t, 
he obtains only the distorted expression of which we have spoken. 

If this retarn to the people, as his source, is, on the part of the 
educated Jew, as on that of every artist generally, involuntary, and, 
from the nature of the case, imperatively commanded by unconscious 
necessity, the impression received here, also, is communicated quite as 
involuntarily, and, therefore, with invincible supremacy, to his whole 
mode of viewing everything and to his productions in the way of art. 
The melismata and rhythms peculiar to the music of the synagogue 
engross his musical fancy exactly as involuntary familiarity with the 
melodies and the rhythms of our national songs and of our national 
danc-s constituted the real fashioning power of those who created our 
artistic music, vocal and instrumental. In the wide range of what is 
national and artistic in our music, the perceptive faculty of the educated 
Jew can grasp only that which appeals to him generally as intelligible; 
but intelligible, that is to say, so intelligible that he can apply it to his 
artistic purposes, is only that which, in some approximative degree, re- 
sembles the peculiarity of Jewish music. If, when studying our naive, as 
well as our consciously fashioning musical system, the Jew endeavoured 
to discover its heart, and its vital nerves, he would necessarily become 
aware that not the slightest part of it really resembles Ais musical 
nature, and the perfectly foreign character of the whole would inevitably 
so affright him, that he could not possibly retain courage to co-operate 
in our process of artistic creation. But there is nothing in his position 
to us which induces the Jew to penetrate thus deeply into our nature ; 
either intentionally (directly he understands his position towards us), 
or involuntarily (if he cannot understand us at all), he observes our 
artistic system and its life-giving inward organism only in a completely 
superficial manner, and, thanks simply to this apathetic system of 
observation on his part, external points of resemblance with what alone 
is intelligible to his way of looking at things, and to his peculiar 
nature, may strike him. For him, therefore, the most pleasing out- 
wardness of the phenomena in the domain of our musical life and of 
our art, must possess the value of their inward essence, and the sensa- 
tions he derives from them must, when as an artist he reproduces those 
sensations, appear to us strange, cold, singular, indifferent, unnatural 
and distorted, so that Jewish musical works often produce upon us the 
same effect as, for instance, a poem by Goethe would produce, if recited 
to us in the Jewish jargon. 

Just as, in this jargon, words and constructions are jumbled together, 
with a wonderful absence of all expression, the different forms and 
styles of all masters and times are mixed up by Jewish musicians, We 
find in their productions, piled up, close to each other, in the most 
confused chaos, the peculiarities of form belonging to every school. 
As the object in all such productions is merely to say something, 
regardless of the fact whether the thing itself is worth saying, such 
twaddle can be only rendered in any way exciting to the ear, through 
offering by a change, every moment, in the outward mode of expres- 
sion, a new incentive to attention. Inward excitement, real passion, 
finds its language at the instant that, struggling to be understood, it 
resolves to speak ; the Jew, whose character in this respect has already 
been minutely described by us, feels no true passion, least of all, passion 
impelling him, out of itself, to artistic productivity. Where, however, 
no such passion exists, there is no repose to be found; true, noble 
Tepose is nothing but passion appeased by resignation. Where repose 
has not been preceded by passion, we acknowledge only slothfulness ; 
now the opposite of slothfulness is that feverish restlessness, which we 
perceive, from beginning to end, in Jewish musical works, except 
where it makes room for the slothfulness of ideas and of feeling, such 
as we have described. What, therefore, results from the determination 
of the Jew to produce anything in the way of art must necessarily 
possess inherently the quality of coldness, and of indifference amount- 
to triviality and ridiculousness, and we must designate historically the 
Period of Judaism in modern music as the period of complete unpro- 
ductivity and of decaying stability. 

(To be continued). 





correspondent’s communication as may require correction, allow me to do so. 
It is never pleasant to differ, but in this we mortals do not preside. He 
compares the streets of Melbourne to Regent Street; there may be one house in 
the new city as large as one of the least in the colossal metropolitan promenades; 
but the comparison, as a whole, is ridiculous. Such absurd mis-statements 
cannot do any good, but may do much harm. Melbourne is a magnificent city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants—about one thirtieth of the population of 
London. Mr. Horsley is not the first graphiologist who has injured the colony 
by drawing fancy pictures so very far outside the truth as to destroy faith in 
all other colonial historians. He says at the cathedral the choir have not got 
beyond ‘Jackson in F.’ The best services and anthems by Boyce, Croft, 
Arnold, Nares. Kelway, King, Tallis, Gibbons, Kent, and others, were taken as 
regular routine ; and what could be gained by penning such a description in 
the one Mr. Horsley has put his name to I am at a loss to conjecture. I do not 
think it could be to cast a slur on the Protestant service ; and if merely to make 
a joke I might “let it pass.” But as my position enabled me to know, as well 
as any one, what was done at the cathedral, and as, in my official capacity (then 
the organist of the cathedral), I am requested to state the truth, I doso. The 
best services by the best composers were constantly sung. Your correspondent 
then officiated at Richmond, three miles from the cathedral; and as I usually 
saw him on Sundays, on the road, or railway, going and coming—morning, 
noon, and night—perhaps he will say on what occasion he was present at the 
cathedral service. I do not believe he was ever present during service, or he 
would have known better than to have made such a mis-statement. Whether it 
can do any good to himself or anyone else he must be judge. 

You will perceive by the enclosed programme that the gentleman described 
as the “Chipp” of Australia is announced as the leader in a performance 
including Spohr’s “God, Thou art great” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ As the hart 


pants.” 
Mr. Horsley makes out that he was the “dictator” of the Melbourne Phil- 
harmonic Society. This is true. He the r ibility of rejecting 





Ruth He also refused to conduct Handel's Acis and Galatea. He performed 
his own works, Comus and David, regardless of expense. My oratorio was 
produced at my own cost. I “cleaned my feathers.” He brought the society 
he conducted, in an inconceivably short space of time, from the proud position 
of having saved several hundred pounds to the abject humiliation of paying six 
shillings and eightpence in the pound. He says he took my score home. He 
certainly did have the piano-score (that was six months after the work had been 
performed) for a week or two at his lodgings. The full score he never had, 
except when beating time from it. He made siz appointments to call at my 
house to see it, but never kept one. He states that the profession were 
against me, yet says they laboured hard for me. Both statements are 

open to correction. There was only one rehearsal for the concert he 

conducted, and none of the profession accepted any remuneration for 

that concert. How all the profession could be against me the public 

must judge. Nearly the whole of the principal of them voluntarily sub- 

scribed one guinea for a copy. Mr. Horsley’s statement is a scandal on them. 

As to their labouring hard for Ruth, I will venture to say that never was a new 

work of such an extent produced with less labour. Only one rehearsal for the 

band for each of the performances. Copies all accurate. No trouble whatever. 

He says he conducted two or three pieces; the actual number was nineteen. 

He says the “ press” was unanimously against me. I send you proof to the 
contrary. I carefully inspected every paper within my reach, and never found 
a word against it; on the contrary, quite twenty newspapers were as strongly in 
my favour as the English language, without positive hyperbole, is capable of 
going. I will only cite one: “equal to the early works of Handel, Haydn, or 
Mozart.” This task I could willingly have shrunk from ; in fact, I have left it 
as long as I could, but I am so pressed for the truth that I can no longer honestly 
remain silent. To have further neglected it would have been the plea of guilty to 
ag unjust a series of charges as could possibly be conceived. Further, I may 
state, that it was because I believed, and was assured, that nine-tenths of the 
Melbourne Philharmonic Society wanted the work when I offered it to them. The 
cost of producing Comus and David was from £200 to £300 each. My oratorio 
was twice produced for £66—about one-tenth of the expense. Compare the two. 
One, with ali the talents, received literally no notice at all; the other, with a 
handful, was spoken of as any one who chooses to inspect the Australian files 
may readily see. There can be no deception. He admits having twenty or 
thirty rehearsals for each of his works; I had but one grand rehearsal. The 
leading reason for Ruth being first done at Prahran, a suburb of Melbourne, 
was because then there was no room so suitable in Melbourne as the Prahran 
Town Hall, then recently built. Is it not like a man with a sharp sword in his 
hand combating one who is armed only with a bar of lead? I do not think, 
even with all this provocation, I should have spoken or troubled you at all with 
any reply, but that your letters and articles are always sure to be copied into 
other papers, and that has already been the case with respect to the communica- 
tion in question. And it is only fair to the colony, to the Protestant service 
there, to the profession, to my friends, to the press, and, lastly, to myself, that 
I should stand neither in my own light nor in the light of any one else, nor 
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that I should in any way culpably become a party (either by my silence or 
by my speech) to any hindrance, not even in the smallest degree whatever, that 
might even for a single moment, or but apparently, arrest the progress of truth 
in whatever shape it may present itself. Of course I esteem Mr. Horsley’s 
abilities, and his manner was always frank and cordial towards me. He even 
gave me a letter to a distinguished London amateur, describing Ruth as “an 
oratorio of great merit.” These were his own words. I need not assure you, 
and him, and likewise all interested in the matter, that I have no desire what- 
ever but to learn what is right, and todo it. If any one can point to a blunder, no 
one will be more grateful than myself for such a correction, But, in the pre- 
sence of these facts, I am bound to ask what haye I done more or Jess than I 
was publicly and conscientiously bound to do? — Perhaps it will be said I was 
wrong to compose at all—even a simple song. Yet this folly might have been 
condoned ; even a part-song might be overlooked; but to dare to write an 
oratorio, this was indeed a crime. But even for this I might have been 
pardoned, and allowed to creep back into the obscurity from whence I had 
accidentally emerged. But a still further enormity has to be recorded. I had 
actually presumed to write in such a way that the public liked the music, and 
the press approved. This was unpardonable. Never was heard in these times 
such daring; and all we can wish in our “ heart of hearts” is expressed in the 
words: “let no one for whom we may have any regard imitate such unpardonable 
wickedness.” 

The corrections of figures and names mentioned in my former letter need not 
be again alluded to. Such are the deserving pains taken by journalists to 
obtain the most exact information upon every possible point that I trust no 
further apology will be needed for my having endeavoured to contribute an 
item to the general stock. I beg to thank you for your courtesy, and 
remain, yours very truly, Grorce ToLuurst. 

Maidstone, May 22nd, 1869. 





Hamsurcu.—A memorial tablet to Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is 
about to be let into the front of the house in which he was born, No. 
14, Grosse Michaelis Strasse, at the corner of the Brunnenstrasse. The 
tablet is of Carrara marble, and the work of Herr G. A. Roth. In 
the middle of it is a broize medallion of the lamented composer, after 
Rietschel, by Herr Schultz. The inscription is as follows:—“ Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, born in this house, on the 8rd February, 
1809.” The tablet is erected by some of the musical amateurs of the 
town.—Die Zauberfléte was recently announced for performance at the 
Stadttheater, but, in the evening, a notice was posted up to say that on 
account of certain “ obstacles’ the representation would uot take place. 
‘The real reason soon became kuown. The entire company, chorus and 
band included, had determined to perform no more under the pregent 
manager, Herr Reichardt. According to the declaration of his attorney, 
Herr Reichardt could not pay either the current salaries, nor the 
arrears (40,000 thalers), nor could he give any guarantee for the sum. 
The company have consequently resolved to carry the theatre on for a 
time themselves.—Herr Ambrust, the organist and director of the Bach 
Society, died on the 9th inst, of an apoplectic stroke, 
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Virgil’s Tomb. 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA IN NO ACTS. 


(Mise-en-scéne by Mr. Augustus Harris.) 


Cianacrers.—An English Scuootsoy, Vircw, An Italian 
GuIDE. 


Guipe. This, sare, is Virgil’s tomb. 


ScitooLboy. Oh, do let’s see! 
I've often thought he’d be the death of me, 
And this is where he lies! (meditates). 
‘twould save 
If all his works were buried in the grave! 
Virgil engray’d! Such things can scarce be hinted ; 
But how I wish he never had been printed ! 
Let’s wake him up *** Virgil *** Virgilius Maro ! 
Virein (issuing from tomb). 
Whether thou com’st from Eton or from Harrow, 
Nouns in ¢ us make yoeative in 4; 
Shout not * Virgilius,” please say “ Virgili.” 
Bat why dost trouble me ? 
SCHOOLBoy. That’s very cool! 
As if you'd never troubled me at school. 
[Vimeit re-enters tomb. Curtain. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Dr. Wylde has moved his New Philharmonic Concerts back again 
to St. James’s Hall, which their many supporters can hardly fail to 
admit is eminently a change for the better. His splendid orchestra, 
upwards of 90 in number (with our excellent English artist, Mr, 
Carrodus, as leading violin), is heard to far greater advantage here 
than at St. George’s Hall, where there seemed to be scarcely elbow 
room for the performers. The two concerts already given under 
Dr. Wylde’s direction have fully maintained the reputation of a society 
which he was one of the principal means of founding (in 1852), and 
the affairs of which, both behind and before the curtain, he has now 
for many years exclusively and advantageously conducted. At the 
first concert the symphony was Beethoven’s “ Eroica” (in E flat, 
No. 3), at the second, Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation ”—of which two 
masterpieces it is enough to say that they were played with wonderful 
fire and unanimity, and that a rapturous encore, according to invariable 
custom, was awarded to the charming allegro vivace which officiates for 
scherzo in the universally popular work of Mendelssohn. Besides the 
symphonies, we have had the “ Cornelius March ” (another interesting 
example of the so long withheld compositions of Mendelssohn), together 
with the overtures to Faniska (Cherubini), Die Weihe des Hauses 
(Beethoven), and The Ruler of the Spirits (Weber)—all played with 
the vigour and precision to which the frequenters of these entertain- 
ments have long been accustomed. At the first concert Hummel’s 
concerto in A minor was played by Madame Arabella Goddard with a 
success the more noticeable on account of the fact that the compo- 
sitions for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments of which Hummel 
has left so many examples are not nearly so ofien heard in public as, 
their merit considered, should be the case. The “recall” that followed 
Madame Goddard’s brilliant and masterly performance was unanimous 
and the applause that greeted her enthusiastic. 

At the second concert Herr Alfred Jaell brought forward a new and 
ingeniously written concerto by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, the early friend 
and honourable rival of Mendelssohn, who esteemed him highly—as 
may be seen in those delightful letters which have won for Mendels- 
sohn the man almost as much sympathy as the works of Mendelssohn 
have won for Mendelssohn the composer. Dr. Hiller’s music is too 
little known among us, and the concerto in C, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, introduced on this occasion by Herr Jaell, is only the suc- 
cessor of others equally worthy which ought to have a hearing. 
Another remarkable composition was presented at the same concert, in 
the shape of J. 8. Bach’s little known concerto, in the same key, for 
two pianofortes, played by Madame Trautmann-Jacll and her husband, 
Herr Jaell. For the late revival of similar works by the grand old 
‘‘Leipsic Cantor” we are indebted to Herr Joachim and Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, at the Monday Popular Concerts, and we are glad to finda 
man of such influence as the Gresham Musical Professor following in 
the same path. The more of Bach the better. The singers at the 
concerts we have referred to were Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Mlle. 
Scalchi, and Signor Naudin—all from the Italian Opera. The greatest 
vocal success was achieved at the first concert by Mdlle. Ilma di 
Murska, who in a national Hungarian air quite “ transported” the 
audience. 

At the third, the other night, Dr. Wylde treated his audience to 
what for the most part was a very fine performance of Beethoven's 
ninth and grandest symphony—the “ Choral.” The attendance was 
as enormous as the attraction was great. As usual, the three orchestral 
movements were, in regard to mere execution, the most thoroughly 
satisfactory, although both chorus and solo singers, in the glorious 
finale, did all that was possible to secure an effective ensemble. Enough 
that the entire work was listened to with eager interest, and that the 
applause at the conclusion was hearty and general. ‘Ihe symphony 
was followed by Mendelssohn’s second pianoforte concerto (in D minor), 
played by that young and promising pianist, Miss Kate Roberts, whose 
successful execution of this difficult composition may be regarded as a 
step onward in her career. ‘Ihe whole second part of the programme 
was taken up by Mr. John Francis Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, which 
was extremely well performed under the direction of its talented 
composer. We have so frequently had occasion to speak of this now 
very popular cantata since its first production at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1867 that the bare record of its deservedly warm reception 
at the New Philharmonic Concerts will suffice. The most admired 
pieces were again picked out for hearty applause; and especial praise 18 
due to the solo singers—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia 
Elton, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thomas—for the more than 
satisfactory manner in which they sang the music allotted to them. 
We should have stated that the concert began with a very spirited 
peamemnnne of one of Spohr’s finest operatic preludes—the overture to 

aust. 

Never were the New Philharmonic Concerts carried on with more 
spirit than now. 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S RECITALS. 
(From the “ Morning Star,” May 21.) 


The accomplished artist above named has resumed the recitals of pianoforte 
music which have proved so eminently attractive during past seasons, and gave 
the first of the three such performances which constitute her series yesterday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall. A very large audience was in attendance, and, 
notwithstanding that ladies far outnumbered the more demonstrative sex, gave 
Madame Goddard a’most hearty greeting to the place from whence she has 
“ discoursed sweet music” so frequently and so well. During the seasons of 
1867 and 1868 Madame Goddard confined her recitals exclusively to the 
music of Mendelssohn—a large portion of whose works are in this country 
inseparably associated with her superlatively fine and sympathetic performances. 
This year she has struck out an entirely different path for herself, by means of 
which those who are so fortunate as to follow her throughout the three recitals 
will be enabled to make acquaintance with many choice works from a wide 
range of standard composers who are but very insufficiently known among 
amateurs professedly devoted to the study of classical music. We have more 
than once had occasion to refer to the good service rendered by our greatly 
prized English pianist towards authors of this class, and now sincerely con- 
gratulate ourselves and the public that the latest of those “happy thoughts ” 
for which Madame Goddard is famous has suggested to her the propriety of 
devoting three afternoons to something like a systematic exposition of the 
unfamiliar pianoforte writings of such composers as Woelfl, Dussek, Hummel, 
and Steibelt, who are in some danger of being gradually elbowed out of that 
“ groove” into which musicians, like other professional people, are very apt to 
slide. It must not, however, be supposed that Madame Goddard, proposes to 
entirely neglect her favourite, Mendelssohn, and other well-known great masters 
this season. Far from it, as the annexed list of pieces played yesterday will 
show. Only she has resolved that each performance shall chiefly consist of 
works quite unfamiliar in the concert-room. The following very interesting 
programme was selected for yesterday's recital :— 

Part I,—Sonata in A major, Op. 43 (Dussek)—first-time in public. Studies: 1, 
E minor (F. Hiller); 2, G major (Hummel) ; 3, E flat major (Moscheles) ; 4, B flat 
major (8. Bennett)—first time. Fugue in B flat major ( Albrechtsbergey)—first time 
in public; fugue in F major, “Suites des Pieces” (Handel). Prelude and fugue in B 
flat (Mendelssohn). 

Part II.—Grand Sonata in C minor (Woelfl)—first time. Pastorale in G 
(Steibelt)—first time. Nocturne in C minor (Field) - first time. Valse, A flat 
(Chopin). 

Dussek’s sonata (Op. 43), is a singularly genial work in two movements—an 
allegro moderato con espressione and a graceful rondo. The thorough per- 
fection of Madame Goddard’s playing of such a work may be readily imagined. 
Woelfl’s Op. 25 is a work on a much larger scale, and a grand sonata in the 
fullest sense of the term. A largo introduction leads to a finely-developed 
fague in C minor, followed by a bravura movement in the same key, of great 
length and executive difficulty. Thence follows an adagio cantabile with a 
beautiful leading subject in A flat, which is followed by an allegretto finale 
in C, built entirely upon one quaint theme of such remarkable prettiness that 
it is by no means surprising that the composer, having once seized it, should 
be loth to let it go even for 2 moment. Under Madame Goddard’s hands the 
fugue rang out as clearly as Bach, the prince of fuguists, could have desired ; 
the allegro was invested with a pure brilliancy that might shame the revellers 
in modern “transcriptions ;” the adagio was given with a refinement of 
expression beyond the reach of compliment ; and the fascinating finale came 
tripping along with unsurpassable brightness and gaiety. The auditors were 
evidently taken by surprise by the beauties of the work now disentombed for 
their enjoyment, and recalled the accomplished executant by acclamation at 
its close. It is impossible to dwell in detail upon the many other points in this 
varied programme, or much might be written concerning both the works set 
down and the extraordinary excellence with which they were played. Especial 
interest was excited by the study from Hummel, consisting chiefly of double 
notes, executed with the smoothest possible grace; by Professor Bennett's 
study in B flat; and by Mendelssohn's prelude and magnificent, as well as 
difficult, fugue in B flat, given with that vigorous precision which is no less 
characteristic of Madame Goddard than the fairy-like delicacy of touch which 
the same lady has also so completely at command. 

Between the sections into which Madame Goddard divided her performances, 
songs were sung by Miss Annie Edmonds with considerable taste and a judici- 
ous regard to clearness of enunciation which it would be well to find more 
largely practised. Beethoven’s ‘ Know’st thou the Land” was particularly 
Well given. Mr. Benedict was the accompanist. 

The next recital will include Hummel’s grand sonata in D major (Op. 106). 

——() ——— 
(From the “ Sunday Times,” May 28.) 


The three recitals now being given by Madame Goddard, and the first of 
which took place in St. James’s Hail on Thursday afternoon, have some features 
of special interest. Only works of comparative novelty are admitted to the 
programmes, and the name of no composer appears twice in the same scheme. 
In addition, the authors drawn upon are, for the most part, those who have 
undeservedly suffered partial eclipse ; men, for example, like Steibelt, Dussek, 
and Woelfl. We admire the spirit of the plan as much as the plan itself. In 
these days of clap-trap, and self-seeking, it is refreshing to meet with evidence 





that there are artists who can “magnify their office,” and whose prime thought 
is not always how to swell their balance at the bank. 

Madame Goddard's first programme opened with Dussek’s sonata in A major 
(Op. 43), a work in two movements only—allegro and rondo, Full of delicate 
beauty, and graceful if peculiar, thoughts, it well represented the gifted Bohemian. 
Madame Goddard always plays Dussek con amore, and she did him justice on 
this occasion. Next came four studies by F. Hiller, Hummel, Moscheles, and 
Sterndale Bennett respectively ; each a charming example, most charming of 
all, perhaps, being that of our gifted countryman. In them Madame Goddard's 
versatility shone conspicuous—she can be “ everything by turns and nothing ill.” 
Three fugues closed the first part. No. 1 (Albrechtsberger in B flat) is the 
last of a set of six almost, if not altogether, unknown to English musicians. 
Constructed upon a flowing diatonic subject, and scientifically worked, it is an 
interesting specimen of the famous contrapuntist who was the master of Beet- 
hoven. No. 2 (Handel in F major, from the Suites des Pieces) and No. 3. 
(Mendelssohn in B flat major), are more familiar, and can be passed with a 
recognition of the admirable clearness with which they, as well as No. 1 were 
played. The second part began with Woelfl’s grand (really grand) sonata in 
C minor, a work that ought never to have fallen into the guasi-oblivion from 
which Madame Goddard has rescued it. The sonata is singularly constructed ; 
a fugue coming between the adagio introduction and the all-gro. But, however 
strange its form, its beauty can be recognized at once. We hardly know which 
movement to admire most, the fugue just named; the allegro—a magnificent 
conception; the adagio—equally fine in its way; or the quaint and cheerful 
finale. Madame Goddard played all splendidly, yet we cannot but think that 
gratitude for the recovery of such a work prompted the recal she received almost 
as much as her faultless execution. Steibelt’s Pastorale in G followed, pleasantly 
contrasting with Woelfl’s great sonata ; while Field’s Nocturne in C minor (Op. 
42), and Chopin’s Vulse in A flat, brought the recital to a close. 

The vocalist was Miss Annie Edmonds, who sang several charming songs in 
her own agreeable and unaffected style, accompanied in every instance but one 
by Mr. Benedict, the exception being Mr. Sullivan’s beautiful song, “ Oh fair 
dove! oh fond dove!” in which she was accompanied by the composer. The 
audience was exceptionally distinguished, and comprised a host of celebrities, 
among whom we observed Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Madame Norman-Neruda, 
Sir Michael Costa, Signor Mongini, Signor Arditi, Herr Rubinstein, M. Vieux- 
temps, Signor Piatti, Mr. Cipriani Potter, Mr. George Grove, &c. 

(From the “ Daily News,” May 24.) 

The first of a series of three performances of pianoforte music by this dis- 
tinguished artist took place at St. James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, when 
the programme comprised twelve solo pieces of various styles and periods, in all 
of which Madame Goddard displayed that versatility and those highly cultivated 
powers for which she has so long been eminent. During the several seasons of 
Madame Goddard’s recitals they have derived special interest and value not only 
from her careful and earnest preparation and admirable execution of the music 
selected, but also from the importance, variety, and novelty of the pieces chosen. 
In the course of the present series many works are to be brought forward which 
have either never been played here before, or have long been unjustly ignored. 
Thus, at the first recital now alluded to, two sonatas were introduced which 
had all the interest of novelty, although by composers who have been dead for 
more than half a century. Dussek’s sonata in A major, Op. 43 (dedicated to 
Madame Bartolozzi) although not so elaborate in construction or so grand in 
development as his better-known Plus ultra, has that delicate grace and refine- 
ment of style in which even Mozart scarcely excelled him. The two movements 
of this sonata are sufficiently important to have merited the addition of a 
scherzo and slow movement, entitling it to the classification of “ grand.” The 
sonata, with this prefix, by Woelfl (Op. 25, in C minor), must have surprised all 
hearers who had previously estimated the composer by his somewhat ad captandum 
Ne plus ultra, The fague which prefaces the first allegro is written with 
the skill and power of a consummate master of musical science ; while the 
other portions of the work—the passionate allegro molto, the almost sublime 
adagio, and the quaint final allegretto—disclose an elevation and grandeur not 
unworthy of Beethoven; with a mastery over form and proportion, and a melodic 
beauty that Mozart need not have disclaimed. That Woelfl was a composer of 
genius, as well as a remarkable pianist, is proved by various compositions, and 
by the recorded fact that he was able to maintain his ground as an improvizer 
even in close comparison with the marvellous extemporaneous performances of 
Beethoven. Yet this remarkable man, although he passed the best part of his 
life among us, lies in an unknown and unhonoured grave—it 1s supposed in 
some suburban churchyard. It were to be wished that the spot could be traced 
and marked by a memorial stone, as a record of genius and power that should 
not be forgotten. The two works just alluded to contain executive difficulties 
which would tax the powers of players accustomed even to the more modern 
intricacies of the Thalberg school. That they were executed by Madame 
Goddard with the calm ease of thorough mastery need scarcely be said of an 
artist before whom all mechanical obstacles at once give way. In the delicate 
grace of Dussek’s sonata, and the dignified expression of that by Woelfl, the 
player's thorough command of all shades of power was alike manifest. Madame 
Goddard's other performances consisted of a selection of studies by Ferdinand 
Hiller, Hummel, Moscheles, and Professor Bennett ; fugues by Albrechtsberger, 
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Handel, and Mendelssohn; a Pastorale by Steibelt, a Notturno by John Field, 
and a Valse by Chopin—with the very different styles of which the player is 
equally familiar. 
—— 
(From the “Daily Telegraph,” May 26.) 

Madame Arabella Godard has commenced a series of pianoforte recitals of 
the highest interest. The speciality of these performances consists in the 
comparative novelty of all the instrumental pieces. It seems to have been 
Madame Goddard’s object to prove how much music of the very highest class, 
by some of the most admirable writers for the pianoforte, has been allowed to 
fall into disuse. Much research must have been brought to bear upon the 
programme framed for Thursday’s recital, the first of the series. Each selec- 
tion gave token of a full memory and of a highly cultivated taste. The most 
important, and on the whole the most interesting, piece was Woelf’s grand 
sonata in C minor. It is an ambitious composition, of original design and 
elaborate construction. An introduction leads to a vigorously-conducted fugue 
of large proportions. This is followed by a highly spirited allegro and an 
adagio of remarkable grandeur, while the concluding allegretto is full of life 
and strength. Those who do not know this sonata can have no idea of the 
real poe peat by the man whose reputation has chiefly rested on the far 
inferior Ne plus ultra. Scarcely less interesting was the sonata in A 
major by Woelfl’s rival, Dussek. It is in two movements only, the second a 
rondo being full of exquisite grace. A fugue in B flat, by Albrechtsberger, 
and a much more interesting one in F from Handel’s Suites des Pieces, were 
played immediately before Mendelssohn’s superb Prelude and Fugue in B flat, 
to the happy composition of which imagination and science have worked with 
an equal will. Madame Goddard also introduced four studies, by Hiller, 
Hummel, Moscheles and Sterndale Bennett respectively ; the last named—-a 
charming piece in B flat—being the most engaging of those chosen. Steibelt’s 
Pastora:e in G, a Nocturne by Fi-ld—whose promising career was too early cut 
short — and Valses by this Englishman and by Chopin, made up the 
remainder of a rich programme. It is utterly needless to say that the playing 
of each piece fully came up to the ideal standard of the most critical and 
exacting listener ; but we cannot refrain from drawing attention to the ex- 
traordinary versatility displayed in the adequate performance of such a pro- 
gramme as that we have detailed. Every school is equally familiar to 
Madame Goddard, and each author she interprets as though she had 
devoted all her attention to the exclusive study of his style. The piano- 
forte pieces were intermiaed with songs sung by Miss Annie Edmonds, and 
accompanied by Mr. Benedict. 


ey | won 


(From the “ Observer,” May 24.) 

This highly-accomplished pianist has commenced a short series of recitals 
of unprecedented interest. Almost every piece in each programme is utterly 
unknown to the present generation, while the utmost variety is secured by no 
composer being represented more than once at each concert. In the 
determination to attain novelty, the intrinsic merit of the music has by no 
means been lost sight of. The authors chosen stand, if not in the very first rank, 
at least high among the Dit minores of music, and the neglect into which the 
particular compositions selected has fallen, must be attributed chiefly to the 
indifference of our public performers. The industry and artistic enthusiasm 
of Madame Arabella Goddard are, however, quite on a par with her unlimited 
executive powers, and to her we shall owe the popularization of many gems 
which have been allowed to lapse into unmerited oblivion. The most im- 
portant work in Thursday morning's recital was certainly Woelfl’s grand sonata 
in C minor, a work novly planned and grandly carried out. It is built on a 
very extensive scale, a fugue of elaborate construction preceding the first 
allegro, and an impressive adagio of fuller meaning than we generally find in 
Woelfi being conspicuous features. A sonata of Dussek’s in A major, consists 
of two movements only, the rondo being peculiarly graceful; four studies by 
Hiller, Hummel, Moscheles, and Sterndale Bennett, a Pastorale by Steibelt, 
Nocturnes and Valses by Field and Chopin, and three fugues by A'brechtsber- 
ger, Handel, and Mendelssohn, made up an interesting programme of highly 
important pianoforte music. Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in B flat, 
as full of poetry as of science, charmed and astonished the hearers to a special 
degree. There is scarcely a living player who could render equal justice to 
80 sany various schools, and nothing could better prove Madame Goddard's 
supremacy than the performance of so rich a programme. 








Ratisson.—The season is now over. The theatre is closed till next 
September. The last operas performed were Robert le Diable, Templer 
und Jiidin; and as novelty, Ruy Blas, by Herr Max Zenger. The fact of 
the composer’s being musical director at the theatre, and very popular 
with all who know him, accounts for his being called on five times and 
receiving the usual number of laurel wreaths at the first performance ; 
but, at the second, the theatre was nearly empty, and at the third quite 
so. The composer's friends lay the blame on the unfortunate librettist. 
The fact is, however, that the music has nothing in it. But, perhaps, 
this is exactly what Herr Zenger intended, for he is a disciple of Herr 
Richard Wagner. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Although we had but little novelty last week, the five performances 
were attended by such crowded and brilliant audiences as usually mark 
the zenith of the season. ‘T'wo evenings were devoted to repetitions of 
operas in which Mdlle. Christine Nilsson—who seems to enchant quite 
as much at Covent Garden as she did last year at Drury Lane and the 
year before in the Haymarket—plays the heroine. But of Martha and 
Lucia we have already spoken ; Signor Arditi was in the orchestra on 
both occasions, On the other nights, Madame Adelina Patti was the 
chief attraction. About Don Giovanni, in which the gifted lady’s Zer- 
lina is as piquant, vivacious, and attractive as ever, we have nothing 
new to say. That “Batti batti” and “ Vedrai carino,” sung and 
acted with all the old charm, were unanimously encored, as well as the 
duet with Don Giovanni (‘La ci darem ”), may easily be credited. The 
Donna Anna of the evening was Mdile Tietjens, who for years past 
has been the leading representative of that imposing character; Mdlle. 
Sinico, the versatile and ever ready, played Donna Elvira; Signor 
Graziani was Don Giovanni; Signor Ciampi, Leporello; Signor Tagli- 
afico, Masetto; Signor Foli, the Commendatore; and Signor Naudin, 
Don Ottavio. The other encores were for the serenade, ‘“ Deh vieni 
alla finestra ” (Signor Graziani), and the trio of masks, “ Protegga il 
giusto Cielo” (Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, and Signor Naudin). 
Signor Li Calsi wielded the conductor's stick—after his manner. 

The second opera was Don Pasquale (conductor, Signor Li Calsi), 
in which the much talked of buffo, Signor Bottero, represented the 
character of the amorous old bachelor so easily made a dupe of by the 
sly widow, Norina, with Doctor Malatesta, Don Pascjuale’s own physi- 
cian, as her confederate. By this first performance, Signor Bottero cannot 
be said to have confirmed all that rumour had given out in his praise. 
His voice is a bass of neither remarkable power nor remarkable quality ; 
he seems but poorly endowed with the genuine vis comica, and if on so 
very brief an acquaintance we are justified in giving an opinion, we 
should say that as a comedian he was dry and laboured, with a singular 
tendency to physiognomical grimace, Nor could we discover in him 
any extraordinary facility or general talent asa singer. Nevertheless, 
although Signor Boitero made little or no impres-ion on the audience, 
we shall be too happy, when occasion offers, to change or modify what- 
ever we have said in his disparagement. That Madame Adelina Patti 
is the most lively and fascinating of Norinas our opera-going readers are 
aware. So graceful, animated, and well-sustained an impersonation would 
have redeemed a far worse general performance than this of Donizetti’s 
genial work ; and it must be admitted that, in Signor Cotogni, Macame 
Patti was supported by a careful and intelligent Malatesta; while in 
Signor Naudin, notwithstanding evident indisposition, she was mated 
with an Ernesto of whom she could have little reason to complain. 
The last-named gentleman won and deserved an encore for the popular 
sereuade, “ Com 6 gentil,” and shared with his accomplished partner 
the applause bestowed upon the pretty love duet, “ Tornami a dir che 
mami,” which immediately follows it. 

The opera on Saturday night was the happily irrepressible Barbdiere 
di Siviglia (conductor, Signor Li Calsi), as truly Ros-ini’s comic as 
Guillaume Tell is his serious masterpiece. This afforded us a second 
opportunity of testing the claims of Signor Bottero, the new buffo. 
On the whole, we preter his Basilio to his Don Pasquale, but chiefly, 
perhaps, because it is a character of infinitely less importance. It ap- 
peared to us as deficient in real humour as the other, while the amount 
of facial contortion exhibited during the overwrought and extravagant 
delivery of the famous air, “La Calunnia,” passed description. In 
other parts of the opera it might be said of Signor Bottero’s Basilio as 
of another Basilio some years since—castor et pretera nihil. Actors, we 
are aware, have always been in the habit of exaggerating Don Basilio. 
There should, however, be a medium; Rossini’s Barbiere is not a 
burlesque, but a genuine comic opera of the highest class. Signor 
Cotogni, whose Figaro is vivacious and otherwise not without merit, 
also burlesques too much, and, during one of bis achievements on 
Saturday night, his foot slid over the pen dropped by Rosina, which _ 
exposed him to a fall so sudden and unexpected that it might have 
ended in a graver result than the mere laughter trat proceeded from 
the audience. Signor Mongini afforded a pleasant surprise, both by the 
natural way in which he acted the part of Almaviva and the facility 
with which the peculiar nature of his altogether exceptional voice con- 
sidered, he gave much of the florid music. His opening air, “ Ecco 
ridente,” was over elaborated, and therefore ineffective; but in the 
duet with Signor Cotogni (Figaro), “ All’ idea di qual metallo,” he 
was as easy and fluent as could be wished—admirable in short. Every- 
where else throughout the opera, except in the first movement of the 
trio which ends with “ Zitti ziti,” where, by attempting too much, 
he achieved less than he might otherwise readily have done—Signor 
Mongini was equally good. The more he sings of such music the 
better. Signor Ciampi was the Bartolo of old— clever, laborious, 
intelligent, and dry. Few, however, would care to dispense with his 
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aria in the first act (so often omitted by other Bartolos, though one of 
the raciest things in the raciest of operas), if only because they would 
also have to dispense with the by-play of Madame Patti, who, while 
Bartolo vents out his anger, mocks him in the gentlest and most 
humorous manner at every instant when his face is turned. We have 
nothing more to say of the Rosina of the evening, except that it was 
all we have hitherto known it; that ‘Una voce poco fa” was the 
perfection of singing and acting combined ; and that in the “Lesson 
scene,” according to recent custom, the introduced air was the bolero 
from Les Vépres Siciliennes (Verdi), which, encored as usual, was fol- 
lowed, as usual, by * Home, sweet Home,” in English, the applau-e of 
the audience being of that unanimous and unmistakable kind which 
testifies to the genuine nature of the gratification the singer has 
administered. Not for the first time, the earliest performance of J/ Bar- 
biere was one of the most agreeable treats of the season. 

Faust was given on Monday, with Mdlle. Nilsson as Margherita, 
and Signor Corsi (a first appearance) as Faust. Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
resent Margherita has been surpassed by none, equalled by few. 
he gentle, timid, grace of her bearing when first addressed by 
Fanst; the fitful abstraction of manner with which she gave the 
“King of Thule song;” and the brilliancy of her execution in 
the “ Jewel song” (encored), were conspicuous for transcendant merit. 
In admirable contrast to her bravura singing was the deep pathos 
of that in the garden quartet beginning, “ Al campo é il fratel,” 
the passionate duet at the close of the same scene forming a climax of 
dramatic and vocal excellence. In the duel, cathedral, and prison 
acenes, Mdlle. Nilsson’s expression of despair and penitence showed a 
degree of intensity she scarcely ever realized in previous representa- 
tions. The marked impression produced was sufficient proof of 
exceptional powers. Signor Corsi, announced as “of St. Carlo, 
Lisbon, Milan, &.,” has a light tenor voice, not of great power, but of 
somewhat agreeable quality ; with a tendency, however, to frequent 
use of the vibrato. In the opening suliloquy of Faust, and the following 
duet with Mephistopheles, Signor Corsi displayed some effective phrasing 
and made a further impression by his delivery of ‘Salve! dimora.” 
Although wanting some requisites for heroic opera, Signor Corsi has 
qualities which may be of good service in secondary parts. Signor Grazi- 
ani, as Mefistofele, was less satisfactory than in most of his other perform- 
ances, being wanting in those indications of subtle craft on which the 
effect so largely depends. Mr. Santley’s Valentino is the same fine per- 
formance as of old. In the song (second act) added by the composer 
expressly for him, and in the duel trio, the admirable singing of this 
artist was again an important feature. The song produced a marked 
impression, and its repetition was desired, but not conceded. In the 
music allotted to Siebel, Mdlle. Scalchi’s beautiful contralto voice was 
heard to advantage, The cast was completed, as in many former repre- 
sentations, by Signor Tagliafico (Wagner), and Mdlle. Corsi (Marta). 
Signor Arditi conducted. 

he opera on Tuesday was La Sonnambula; on Thursday, Lucia ; 
on Friday, Don Giovanni; and to-night (Saturday), Cagnoni’s Don 
Bucefalo will be produced (first time in England) with Signor Bottero 

as the Don. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The second Summer Concert took place on Saturday, when the pro- 
gramme offered much that was interesting. The concert began with 
Rossini’s overture to Le Sidge de Corinthe, brilliantly played. This was 
followed by the “ Shepherds’ Chorus,” from Schubert’s Rosamunde 
music, capitally sung; after which Madame Volpini gave the bolero 
from Les Vépres Siciliennes, with such effect as to gain con-iderable 
applause. M. Napoleon Verger sang “Eri tu,” from Un Ballo in 
Maschera, displaying a baritone voice of agreeable quality. He was 
also favourably received. These two vocalists were among the artists 
put forward in the prospectus of the “ New Italian Opera.” “Ah! 
mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophite, was sung by Mdlle. Karen- 
Holmsen, a Norwegian lady, who has studied under M. Wartel and 
Madame Viardot-Garcia. Mdlle. Karen-Holmsen achieved an un- 
equivocal success, Her voice is of unusual compass, from B in alt to 
B below the lines. Her rendering of this pathetic air elicited a general 
tritute of applause and “recall.” Madame Monbelli—of whose suc- 
cessful début at the last Philharmonic Concert we have recently spoken— 
also produced a marked impression in “Una Voce,” and had to repeat 
the allegro, Other vocal pieces were contributed by the singers already 
named, and by Signors Gardoni and Bossi—the rest of the programme 
comprising the dialogue chorus from La Reine de Saba, and the Soldiers’ 
chorus from Faust, Liszt's fantasia on Hungarian airs, for piano and 
orchestra (solo by M. J, Wieniawski), the overture to Der Freischiitz, 
and the scherzo from the “ Reformation Symphony,” completing the 
orchestral performances, 

On Monday the performance of operas in English, with scenery and 
Costumes, is to commence in the theatre of the great Concert Hall. 








ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 


Every now and then the world of playgoers and sightseers is surprised by the 
unexpected presentation of a phenomenon, the first impression made by which 
is that it is decidedly new. Whether the phenomenon is admirable or simply 
absurd is a secondary consideration ; but the primary conviction is that it is of 
a kind that has not been seen before. The people who have witnessed it are 
seen to talk about it to those who have not. General curiosity is stimulated ; 
the small body of spectators who have beheld the first appearance of the phe- 
nomenon above the horizon become the nucleus of a large concourse. This man 
is delighted ; that man is disappointed; Smith is tickled by the originality of 
the exhibition ; Brown is offended by the shock given to the esthetical notions 
formed during a long and respectable life. But, however opinions may differ, 
it turns out after a lapse of time that the phenomenon has been seen by everybody. 

_ Among the decidedly novel apparitions of the day may be mentioned a 
singular artist, who has lately joined the “Royal and Original Christy 
Minstrels,’ at St. George's Hall, and who is styled in the programme the 
“only Leon.” This appellation has a very “puffy” look about it, but it is 
really justified by facts. The “only Leon” is unique. He brings with him 
another new artist named Kelly, who is endowed with much unctuous humour 
but the humour is of a sort that has often been seen before. Leon takes you 
by a start. He first bounds on the stage as a slave girl of the most savage 
character. The mouth, which is opened to its full extent, seems utterly dis- 
proportioned to the rest of the face ; the limbs are tossed about in the wildest 
contortions. We have the frantic joy of a creature below the level of humanity. 
He next appears in a silly farce representing a young woman, who, for certain 
reasons, successively feigns to be a dancer and a prima donna, The dance is 
that of a proficient, the bravura is executed with a strong female voice that 
never seems to be a falsetto. The conclusion of the entertainment is an 
abbreviation of Offenbach’s Barbe Bleu, in which Leon represents the principal 
lady. Here the artlessness of the by-play is marvellous. Leon seems to have 
an instinctive horror of doing nothing. There is a perpetual fidget in the face 
and limbs; a pretext for action is perpetually sought and found. We do not 
Venture on praise when everything that is done is so exceptional. We do not 
know whether this is a talent that might be employed on better things; but 
we feel that the word “ only” is correctly applied. 

—— (ame 


Gong across Punch. 


Wal, Punch, old hoss, I guess as heow you Britishers air A singing pritty 
small now Sumner hev fired into you. Four hundred million sterling is a 
biggish lump of money, toe shell out, and John Bull must pull his horns in, 
and give up givin’ dinners afore he'll find the needful. And besides the 
Alabama, there's another little claim, I guess, he'll have to settle. See what 
ses our Z'ribune :— 

“Our native and naturalized actors and actresses are in imminent peril of their 
professional life. The inroads of English companie~ are taking a shape whicn seems 
to denote systematic org»nization and a determination to check the growth, if not to 
strike at the root, of American dramatic art. Already, in this city, half a dozen 
theatres are occupied almost exciusively by foreign performers, and «thers shine only 
by the light of European stars. The evil is bitterly plained of, and protection is 
loudly called for. Protection should be afforded. England offers inferivr articles at 
cheap prices; managers bargain at wholesale, and retail to the public with immense 
profits; and American histrionic industry is crowded out of the market,” 

Applesquash and airthquakes! it’s enough to rile a skunk toe see our Stage 
A trampled under foot by foreign talent. Keep your stars to shine at home, 
where you're in need of some enlightment, or we shall hev to snuff ’em out, as 
we would a two-cent rushlight. Europians may think ’em fine, but Yankees 
aint Europians, and their tastes air far superior. This is what the Tribune 
ses, and I ses ditto toe the 7'ribune :— 

“ The commonest American artisan, the t hanic, is shielded from unfair 
foreign rivalry ; the actor, almost alone, stands undefended, painters are protected 
and sculptors. Poets are not, bret that is the fault of the copyright law, a: d not of 
the tariff, The most popular ait of all is left by a thoushtless government to take 
care of itself. In «hat manner, and to what amount, duties might be imposed upon 
foreign players, it is not our province to determine. The scale would probably be 
settled by professional rank and ‘lines’ of business, Upon every individual a 
sufficient sum should be levied to make it necessary for him to demand the same 
salary an American actor of the same degree would receive, Pre tariff revision 
is the on!y thing needed to save the native profession from impending doom.” 

A tax on ‘“‘heavy fathers” would pay well, if a heavy one; and I'd come 
down heavy tew upon your light comedians. But I'd go further than the 
Tribune, and claim a compensation for the damage as our stage already hev 
sustained through foreign importations. Not being bright at figgers, Tl jist 
drop a line to Sumner, and git him to make out a little bill against John Bull 
for injuring our players. Guess he'll find it as well founded as our Alabama 
claim, and will be as easy bullied into paying it. Wal, writing s thirsty work, 
so I'll jist go and put myself outside of an eye-opener,—Yours, old hoss, as 
formerly, JonaTHan MARcELLUs Josu Gottan Gone. 

Without questioning the statement that English actors are performing 
“ at cheap prices” upon the New York stage, might not England plead a 
set-off for compensation, on the ground that New York actors have been 
highly paid in London? But Leah, Lord Dundreary, and dear old Rip 
Van Winkle have come and left such pleasant memories behind them, 
that we would gladly welcome any similar competitors with native 
English actors upon the English stage. Punch, 
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ST, JAMES’S HALL. 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HER 


SECOND AND THIRD PIANOFORTE RECITALS 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
THURSDAY, JUNE 3, and THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 


7O COMMENCE EACH DAY AT THREE O'CLOCK, 


Programme of the Second Recital (June sro). 
PART I. 
=, in B flat major, No. 1, a 46 nl _ in need 
ONG. ; 
ee In G major on = oe ss oo 
2, In C major oe oe 
3. In 
4, In G minor 


Srupirs 


CANZONET . 
1. InD major (with Prelude) ) (airst time in Public) 
2. In G minor (Cat's Fugue) . . 
3. In B flat major 

(4. In F major (with Prelude) (first time) 


PART II. 


Granp Sonata, in D major, Op. 106 

Sone... we 

Romance. “The Rivuiet” a 

BaRcaRO_g, in A major 

PRESTO CONTINUO (Bev en Characteristic Pieoes).. 
SonGc oe . 
Nocrorng, in Bflat .. 

Vatsé,-in D flat 


Fueves 


Hummel, 
Sullivan, 


Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, 


J. Field, 
Chopin, 


Miss ANNIE EDMONDS. 
Mr, BENEDICT. 


VocAListT 
ACCOMPANIST 


Reserved Stalls for a Single Recital oe 
Subscription Tickets ( ange for the Three Recitals | 
Balcony oe 
Area ° ee oe : 
To be obtained of Madame ARABELLA Gennane, at "4 por eae 26, Upper 
Wimp: le Street ; Coappett & Co,, 50, New Bund Street ; and Mr, Austin, at the 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his LAST FOUR PIANOFORTE REVCITALS will take place 
on the following afternoons :— 
Friday, June 4, Friday, June 18, 
Friday, June 11, Friday, June 25, 


To commence each day at Three o'clock precisely. 

The success which attended the perf rmance last season of the whole of Beethoven's 
miscellaneous compositions for pianoforte alone. together with the whole of the 
pu lished compositions for ‘he same instrument by Schubert, the majority of which 
were until then entirely unknown to the general pubiic, encourages Mr, Hallé in the 
belief that a repetition of the same will meet with general acceptance, and that 
increased familiarity with these works will enhance the appreciation of their mani- 
fold |eauties. 

Descriptions, analytical and historical, of the various pieces will, as usual, form 
part of the p:ogrammes, 








jdrogramme of the Fifth Recital (June 4th). 

PART I. 

Granp Sonata, in A minor, Op. 164 .. 

Air, ** Ach, ich tiinl's ° ( Zaunerflite) 

BaGsTe.ves, Op. 126. Nos.1.2,3,and4 , 

No, 2 of “THREE PIECES” (Bosth. )—first time 
PART II. 

Granp 8 NATA, in C minor, No. 9 (Posth.).. 

Soncs Das erste V eile hen” ee 

“ Das Haidert<lein” 

Rownpo, in G major, “¢* ~ No, 2 

Vaniations, in D, No. 


Schubert. 
Mozart 
Beethoven, 
Schuvert, 


Schubert, 
M-ndelssohn 
Schubert. 
Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 
Vocalist Mp.titz. ANNA REGAN, 
Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Ralcony 7s.; Unreserved Seats, 3s 

Tickets may be obtained at Caappei. & Co,’s,50, New Bond Street; 

Co.’s, Old Bond Street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


OLLIVIER & 
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DEATH. 
On the 7th inst. at West Malvern, Jamzs Henry Hornoastie, 
seo late of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, 
age 





NOTICE. 

The MusicaL WorLD will henceforth be published on Fray, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

With this number of the MustcaL Wor D subscribers will receive 
Sour extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedience 
may suggest. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaAL WoRrLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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ROSSIN’S SOLEMN MASS. 
(Continued from page 347.) 
THE CREDO. 


ETWEEN the ‘ Crucifixus” and the “Et vitam” we 
find little that is new, the subjects previously given being 
worked in various forms again and again. It must be noticed 
that a striking and appropriate enharmonic change from A 
flat to the dominant of E major occurs on the words “ Et 
resurrexit,” and is well followed up by passages in unison or 
in broad massive harmony. One of the latter, declaring the 
Ascension, is ushered in by a sequence of scales for the orches- 
tra—apparently having an illustrative purpose. Here, too, we meet 
once more with the pretty violin figure quoted in our last article. 
The only other point requiring notice is the following, which 
appears shortly after “‘et ascendit,” and thenceforward takes 
rank with the most prominent themes in the movement :— 








Et i- te-rumven-tu-rus est... 


This passage, like all others in the Credo, is treated sequentially, 
and largely helps to carry the movement up to ‘“ Et vitam,” 
which opens thus,—the orchestra accompanying as in the ‘Cum 
sancto ” :— 


Et vitam ven-tu - ri 
Allegro, 


se cu-li, A -men,A 





Upon these excellent subjects Rossini has built a fugue which 
must be taken as his contrapuntal masterpiece, although by no 
means 80 effective as the one already noticed. It lacks the 
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exciting episodes of “Cum sancto,” and, moreover, is very 
difficult to sing,—drawbacks not to be atoned for in popular 
estimation by more regular construction and greater scientific 
device, ‘The first episode—like all others on the word “ Amen” 


—begins thus :— 


oe f 























Twice repeated in different keys after a fashion of which the 
Mass presents so many examples, the episode ends on the tonic 
with a sequence beginning thus :— 


























The fugue then re-enters, this time in triple counterpoint, with 
the following for a new subject :—~ 
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P ek eer er ee Sh - men. 


The main theme having run through all the parts, we get the 
episode once more (in the subdominant key), leading to a domi- 
nant pedal of 16 bars, which begins thus :— 




















At the close of the pedal Rossini brings his parts closer to- 
gether by—as in ‘Cum sancto”—lopping off the fag-end of 


the chief theme. In the same way he shortens the episode, 
and hurries on to a grand ff climax consisting of a broadly 
harmonized passage of minims. Ending on the tonic—which 
the master seems careful not to leave—the abbreviated episode 
again appears, and following it, another climax similar in 
character to its predecessor. Once more the episode, and then 
a twice repeated “‘ Amen” on the chord of G sharp major is 
followed by a pause leading to an impressive interlude for the 
solo voices, which we must quote—the reader will observe the 
violin figure twice augmented :— 


Voices, 


new Orchestra, 
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A fortissimo “ Credo” on the dominant and tonic chords then 
brings this portion of the Mass to an end. 
(To be continued). 





THE SOLEMN MASS 


T length Rossini’s Mass has been heard by a public which 
waited long enough for it. On behalf of that public we 
make no complaint. It exhibited the stoical indifference of its 
nation, and if the performance had been put off for a twelve- 
month, would have required no champion, because feeling no loss, 
Nevertheless that public waited long enough. 

Was the thing worth waiting for? In leaving it to the world 
did Rossini bequeath a mere simulacrum, or a reality likely to 
endure? These are the questions which, first of all, the critics had 
to discuss, and then the popular judgment to decide. The critics 
may err under the influence of predilection, but if their opinion 
be worth anything it is a good sign for the Mass that they have, 
so far, spoken more or less favourably. Saying this we take no 
account of exceptional utterances delivered by the “ weeping pro- 
phets” of our day; men whose lamentations are always over 
imaginary decadence from a suppositious standard. Let it be 
understood, then, that criticism abroad and at home has accepted 
the Mass, aud agreed to look upon it as the worthy legacy of a 
great man. For ourselves, we join in this act, while fully alive 
to shortcomings. Every fair judgment takes in all attendant 
circumstances, and in estimating Rossini’s genius we remember that 
the work was strange to the worker. The masterful hand which do- 
minated the operatic stage is here seen directing the ceremonials of 
the church, and the secular lyre that stirred the world is heard at- 
tuned to purposes of devotion. The experience of one former effort 
was but small help ; and what wonder if, here and there, the Mass is 
open to strictures from an exacting taste. These observations are 
intended rather for Rossini than for his Mass. The latter can 
assert itself, and doing so, can hide defects—as the sun, by excess 
of splendour, makes its spots invisible. 

The circumstances under which the Mass was composed are 
interesting. It was written when past the age of seventy, and in 
the full knowledge that it would have no successor. Rossini’s 
susceptible nature must have felt all the force of the word, “ last,” 
with regard to it; and we can imagine how his affections went 
out upon this child of his old age, the ultimate embodiment of his 
ripest genius. Let us honour it as the parting gift of a dead 
friend—for to whom does not Rossini stand in that relation by 
virtue of delight conferred? We know well there are some in- 
capable of response to this appeal, men who think sentiment weak- 
ness, and who would estimate the value of a bequeathed ring only 
after carefully assaying the gold. ‘These will use the scalpel 
upon the Mass with as little reverence as though the subject were 
one of Wagner's operas. Be it so; we do not envy, and the work 
need not fear them! ‘They will discover some faults and imagine 
many more; but they cannot affect a public opinion which ig 
liberal as well as just. Taappevs Kaa. 








Hayover.—Herr Tichatschek has been singing asa “star” at the 
Theatre Royal. A 

Monicu.—The grand gold Medal, with the Ribbon of the Crown of 
Wurtemberg, has been conferred, by the King of Wurtemberg, upon 
Herr Nachbaur. f 

Wemar —The Grand-Duke has commissioned Madame Viardot- 
Garcia to write the music of a grand opera, the libretto of which will 
be furnished by Herr Turgénjetf. 

Rem sciiantas Guillaume Tell was recently licensed for perform- 
ance by the Director General of Police, Monsignor Randi, but, by the 
influence of some high personage, the license was afterwards revoked, 
so Guillaume Tell is still forbidden fruit at Rome. ant pis pour Rome. 

Cotoexe —A few werks since, the Stadttheater was burnt to the 
ground; the Summer Theatre, to which Herr Ernst had emigrated 
with his company, has now shared the same fate. Cologne is, therefore, 
for the moment, without any theatre at all—It is said that Herr 
Reinecke, from Leipsic, will succeed Herr Ferdinand Hiller, as Town 


Conductor. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue twelfth soirée musicale of the St. Philip's (Kensington) Choral 
Society took place on the 14th inst., conductor, Mr, Hizgins. The 
programme contained Mozart’s Ist Mass, and a miscellaneous selection, 
Among the “hits” were a pianoforte solo, played by Mr. Brinley 
Richards and that gentleman’s new song, “The Cambrian Plume,” 
both solo and chorus of which were well sung. The song was 
encored, 


Miss Emma Bussy’s concert was given in Hanover Square Rooms, on 
the 20th inst, Its programme was a superior one, First came Bret 
hoven’s trio in E major, for piano, violin, and ’cello, well played by 
the concert-giver, Mr. Carrodus. and Signor Pezze. The same com- 
poser’s sonata in F, for piano and violoncello was also given, as were 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, and a selection from Schumann's Fantasiestiicke. 
In all these works, Miss Busby proved herself a good artist as well as 
an accompli-hed executant, She was loudly applauded by an au- 
dience competent to judge. The vocalists were Mdlles. Regan and 


Goetze. 


A concert of vocal and instrumental music, under the direction of 
Mr. Lansdowne Cottell, attracted a numerous audience to St. George’s 
Hall, Edmonton, on Monday evening. The singers were Mesdames 
Alfiardi, Godfrey, Montserrett, Orain, Langton, Aston, Hayes, and 
Philpotts; and the instrumentalists, Messrs. Rowland, Fairweather, 
Cottell, and Monte, who sung and played, under the direction of Mr. 
Cottell, several solos and concerted pieces from the works of Horn, 
Smart, Meyerbeer, Gabriel, Weiss, De Gros, Rossini, and Wallace, 
all of which gave the utmost satisfaction. 


Mapame Evcexe Oswatp gave a morning concert in St. George’s 
Hall, on the 17th inst., which was well attended, She played (with 
Messrs. H. Holmes and Daubert), Schumann’s trio in G minor, for piano, 
violin, and ’cello; Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 53), two rhapsodies by 
Worzischek, and (with Mr. Holmes) Schubert’s Rondeau Brillant, for 
piano and violin. She was much applauded after each effurt, not more 
deservedly for her excellent playing than for the capital cloice she 
made of what to play. Other features of the concert were a graceful 
rendering, by Mr. Lazarus, of Pauer’s clarionet solo, “ Faust,” and the 
capital playing of Mr. Henry Holmes in two solos for violin. The 
singers were Mdlle. Valesca de Facius and Madame Sauerbrey. A 
more enjoyable concert of its kind is rarely given. 


A Prayororte Rectrat was given in St. George’s Hall, on Thursday 
week, by the pupils of Mr. John F Barnett. Among the most promis- 
ing and clever of the executants we reckon Miss Florence Phillips and 
Miss Emma Barnett, who expecially distinguished themselves ia pieces 
by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Mr, J. F. Barnett himself, The 
Misses Stone, Forman. Yallop, Hodgson, Percy, and Rolph, also played to 
the satisfaction of the audience, and were loudly applauded. Mr. 
Arthur Barth gave a brilliant rendering of Chopin’s Polonaise in E flat, 
and (with Mr. Henry Holmes) a sonata for pianoforte and violin, com- 
posed by Mr. Barnett. Miss anny Holland and Mr. D. Newton eaeh 
sang a couple of songs, well accompanied by Herr Lehmeyer. The 
hall was filled. 


Mapame Montserrat gave a concert on Thursday week, at the 
Beethoven R. om«, which was crowded to overflowing. She sang the 
popular “ Nobil Signor ” of Meyerbeer, ‘‘ The Wanderer” of Schubert, 
and songs by Messrs. Macfarren and Van Noorden, displaying in all 
a well-trained voice of good quality and compass. In conjunction with 
Madame Czerny and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Madame Montserrat gave an 
effective rendering of ‘ Ti rego.” A young pianist, Fratlein Wagner, 
played a sonata by Beethoven and a solo by Berger Herr Lehmeyer 
and Mr. Chandeau Lane gave, most brilliantly, Ferdinand Hiller’s 
Concertante Duo, for violin and pianoforte. Messrs, Wilbye Cooper and 
Chaplin Henry, with Madame Czerny and Miss Louisa Van Noorden 
also took part, Mr. V. Noorden and Herr Lehmeyer being acccom- 
panists, 

Mr. Cuartes Garpyer gave his annual morning concert on Satur- 
day at the Hanover Square Rooms. Besides exhibiting his command 
over the mechanical difficulties of the piancforte, Mr. Charles Gardner 
appeared successfully as a composer. He played for the first time iu 

ublic, his sonata in A, which was listened to with great attention. 

r, Gardner’s sonata is written in strict form, and wax received with a 
degree of approval to which it was most fairly entitled. A prelude 
and fugue, gavotte and museite, by J. 8. Bach, a Rondeau & la Polonaise, 
by Professor Ste:ndale Kennett, and two short compositions by Schu- 
mann, were also given by Mr, Gardner, who joined Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren in Cipriani Potter’s grard duet (allegro and rondo) for two 
pianofortes, a very interesting item of the programme. Miss Robertine 
Henderson sang “Sum»re foréts” with admirable feeling. Mdlle. 
Valesca de Facius also took part, and gave Schubert's “Lob der 





Thranen,” and Ludwig Hartmann’s “ Frihlingslied.” The tenor was 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, who gave Beethoven’s “0 beauteous danghter 
of the tarry race,” and Felicien David's romance, ‘0 ma matftresse.” 
With the latter tender and expressive composition Mr. Cummings is 
specially identified. Mr. Massey gave Mr. A Sullivan’s bass song, 
“A we ry lot is thine, fair maid,” originally written for Mr. Santley. 
A smail choir, under Mr. Mouk’s careful direction, sang several part- 
songs. &. T. A. Walmisley’s madrigal for five voices, ‘ Sweet 
flowers,” was particularly well given. Mr. Walter Pettit played a 
violoncello solo, and Mr. Walter Macfarren accompanied. 


On Thursday the Amateur Musical Union of St. John’s Wood gave 
the final concert of its fift season in the large hall of the School for 
the Blind, Upper Avenue Road. The fir-t part of the programme con- 
tained the Rose of Salency, by Chalmers Masters, which was effectively 
rendered, One of Mozari’s symphonies, the andante of which was played 
with great correctness and feeling, opened the second part. Then fol- 
lowed a song, “* The Rose” (encored), and a pianoforte solo, andante and 
rondo, by Mendelssotin, remarkably well performed by a young lady. The 
next point of interest was a trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
by Henry Graves, interpreted in a masterly manner, Three songs and 
the overture to Jtaliani, terminated this performance, which as a whole 
was eminently successful. Miss Frost presided at the pianoforte, and 
the baton was entrusted to Mr. Henry Graves. 


Miss Fosproke gave an evening concert on Monday last, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, which attracted a full audience. There was 
an admirable programme, commencing with the overture to Zauberfléte 
performed by Mr. Evans and the Misses Evans on the orchestrina, an 
instrument invented by Mr. Evans and calculated for the perfor- 
mance of concerted music in the home. The Quartet Union gave 
several part-songs and glees with admirable effect; amongst them may 
be named J. W. Elliott’s “ Peasant’s Holiday,” J. G. Callcott’s “ True 
Love's Voice,” and * Once upon my Cheek.” Miss Fosbroke sang 
Elliott's “ Excelsior,” a song by Gounod, and joined in several concerted 
pieces, in all of which she sang effectively and well. Mrs. Alexander 
Newton, an old favorite, gave ‘‘Una Voce” so as to elicit much 
applause. Mesdames Poole and Patey, the Misses 8, Cole, Kate and 
Alice Barth, Annie Berbert, with Messrs. W. Cooper, J. G. Patey, J. 
Fosbroke, F. Massey, G. Meller, F. Kingsley, and J. L. Brady, also 
took part. 


M. G. Paque gave his annual morning concert on Monday last, toa 
large and fashionable audience. The programme was attractive, 
cummencing with Beethoven’s trio iu D major, well played by Messrs. 
W. G. Cusins, Vieuxtemps, and the concert giver, who also performed 
Boccherini’s violoncello sonata in G, and his own fantasia on airs from 
Guillaume Tell. M, Paque,moreover, played the obbligato accompaniment 
to aserenade by Gounod (vocali-t, M. Jules Lefort), appearing in all to the 
highest advantage. Mr. Cusins gave two pianoforte solos by Schu- 
mann and Heller in capital style; while M. Vieuxtemps, in his own 
violin Romance and Rondino, charmed all by exquisite finish and 
tone. Miss Edith Wynne sang a new song by Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
“The Song of the Breeze,” with her usual success. Miss Clara Doria 
in Rossini’s ‘Willow Song,” from Otello, well accompanied on the Harp 
by Mr. Balsir Chatterton, received an encore, as did Mr. Vernon 
Rigby for his artistic singing of B. nedict’s “ Nulla da te bell’ angelo,” 
accompanied by the composer. Miss Fanny Holland, Mdlle, Rosamunda 
Doria, Madame W. Patey, and Messrs. Patey, Liberni, Liefort, and 
Wallenreiter also took part in the concert. Messrs. Benedict and 
Ganz were accompanists. 


Mr, LanspowNe CorreLi’s morning concert took place on Saturday 
last, at the Hanover Square Rooms, before a very large audience. The 
perfurmers were mainly Mr, Cottell’s own pupils. Miss Ellen Jarman, 
a young lady apparently gifted, played Weber's Moto Continuo 
and Woelfi’s Ne plus ultra remarkably well. Miss Helen Meredith 
gave Mozart’s fantasia in C minor and Ascher’s ‘“ Alice,” and a clever 
little boy, Master Surtees Corne, displayed much talent in a solo by 
Sydney Smith. The Mirsex Oreni and Shackell gave satisfaction in 
J. P. Knight’s “ Darlings of the Forest,” as also did Madame Alfiardi 
and Madame Montserrat in several songs. Miss L. Canham sang “I’m 
a Kishermaiden” with her usual facility, and Mr. Walter Reeves was 
heard to much advantage in “ Wake, Linda, wake,” as was Mr. H. M. 
Rowland in Formes’ « Sheltered Vale.” Mr. Coitell had the assistance, 
on this occasion, of the Mdlles. Doria, Mr. Stanley Betjemann, and 
Misses Fitzgerald Stirling and E. Holland. ‘The last-named lady sang 
De Giosa’s “ Alpine Horn” with artistic feeling. Mr. Betjemann gave 
“ Alice, where art thou?” and the Mdlles. Clara and Roxamunda Voria 
received a double encore in Franz Berger’s ‘“‘ Warning Echoes.” Malle. 
Clara Doria, in Wallace’s “Song of May” and Henry Tillyard’s 
“Come, sing those tender words again,” created quite a sensation. Mr, 
Lansdowne Cottell, Herr Lehmeyer, and Mr. Frauz Berger were the 
accom panists, 
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PROVINCIAL. 

CanmaRTHEN.—Apropos of a concert lately given in the Assembly 
Rooms by Master Smith Puddicombe, a twelve-year-old pianist not 
unknown to London, the Journal says :— 

«We who know the young gentleman from his cradle, were 
naturally expectant to hear something good, but we confess our 
amazement when we heard him commence Mendelssohn's overture 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which he played throughout fault- 
lessly, with a brilliant touch and a masterly execution far beyond such 
tender years. But we would here give him and his relatives a word 
of advice. We need hardly say that any amount of brilliancy of fin- 
gering lacking the expression which every production of a master 
demands, is but half what is required to make an artist. Ther fore 
we say, don’t let him be spoiled by over sanguine friends, let him 
continue to study hard under able professors and we predict for Master 
Puddicombe a place in the foremost rank. He played on Tursdty six 
difficult pieces, and of these, he played best Weber’s Moto Con- 
tinuo and Grand Polonaise. We were proud of the enthusiastic 
applause which greeted the young aspirant when he made his last bow, 
and we sincerely hope to hear a great deal more of him where his 
talents may be turned to substantial account,” 

Dusiin.—La Grande Duchesse has been played here lately under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Hallé. About its performance the Lvening 


Mail thus speaks :— 

“ Miss Julia Mathews, as the Duchess, plays with peculiar grace and 
naiveté. She possesses a remarkably sweet and flexible voice, and in 
person she is pretty and attractive. Malle. Albertazzie is a pretty 
actress, and sings and plays with artistic finish. The clowvish bumpkin 
Fritz, is cleverly pourtrayed by Mr. Wilford Morgan, who makes the 
most he can of the character. It is diffienlt to be always looking dull 
and stupid, and at the same time to please an audience. This Mr. 
Morgan contrives to do; and his success in a great measure may be 
attributed to the possession of an excellent, though not powerful, tenor 
voice, which he uses with consummate taste and judgment. To an old 
favourite—Mr. Odell—is entrusted the part of Baron Grog. The réle 
of Prince Paul is sustained by another local favourite, Mr. Stoyle, with 
considerable humour. Mr. Aynsley Cook, who sings well, enacts the 
pet of General Boom with tluster and pomposity ; and Baron Puck 

as an able representative in Mr. Norton. The finale to the second act, 
the Parisian quadrille, by Mdlle. Esta and the Messrs. Payne, is a very 
brilliant affair. Mr, Charles Hallé wields the batén; and Mr, Levey 
leads the orchestra. The chorus are well trained and keep good time. 
The Duchess could not be placed better on the stage.” 

We are told that the opera was received with enthusiasm. 

Bricuton.—A new society called the Musical Union gave its first 
concert in the large Hall on Friday week. The voices numbered about 
eighty. The conductor was Mr. R. Taylor, organist of St. Patrick’s, 
and almost any number of the clergy assisted as committee men. 
According to the Gazette, everything went off more or less well, and 
the audience numbered 1,600. The soloists were Mrs, Alfred Sutton, 
Mr. R. Mason, Mr. Price, and Mr. R. Taylor (organ). Madrigals and 
part-songs had the lion’s share of the programme. 


aw Sen 
THE LIFE OF ROSSINI.* 
(From the “ Daily News.”) 

Rossini was simply and solely a musician. His noble art occupied his entire 
life, and the biographer has nothing to relate of the man apart from the career 
of the artist. He composed a cantata when he was sixteen and a mass when 
he was seventy-two, and during the intervening space music was his one ambi- 
tion, his sole occupation. Even when, like a common mortal, he took to himself 
a wife, that wife, as Mr. Edwards relates, was a singer for whom he had 
written some of his greatest parts. Other great musical composers—Bach, 
Weber, Haydn, for instance—lived lives which, in many respects, possess an 
interest for us all; and the career of Mendelssohn forms a fascinating and 
beautiful chapter in biographical literature; but the life of Rossini is the history 
of his works. One of the most remarkable facts connected with his operas is 
the immediate popularity they attained. Rossini had not to climb to eminence 
by slow and painful steps. He won his fame at a bound; and while, as Mr. 
Edwards puts it, Mozart took upwards of a quarter of a century to make the 
journey from Vienna to London, ‘Rossini, from Rome and Naples, reached both 
London and Paris in three or four years.” Again, he says—and the remark is 
not without significance—“ Rossini encountered no serious obstacles in his career. 
He was never crossed in love like Beethoven nor did his works 
ever remain unappreciated for more than about twenty-four hours at a time.” 
Mr. Edwards has done his part as a biographer in a light and popular style ; 
the narrative is clearly arranged, and is readable throughout. 

[The reviewer's distinction between Rossini’s lifeand thatof Bach, 
Webrr, or Haydn, must be reversed toget atthe truth.—A. S. S.] 


* By H, Sutherland Edwards. Hurst and Blackett, 1869. 








THE LOWER RHENISH FESTIVAL OF 1869. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

The forty.sixth ‘ Niederrheinisches Musikfest” took place at the 
Festival of Whitsuntide at Dasseldorf. Asa sketch of the foundation 
and progress of these meetings has been on more than one occasion 
given in these columns, it is hardly nece-sary again to enter into 
historical details as to their origin and their gradual development into 
the most interesting triennial cyclus of musical festivals in Europe. 
Suffice it to say that they were instituted in 1818, since which year 
they have been held at Elberfeld, Da-seldorf, Aix-la-Chapelle, or 
Cologne, and that since 1860 they have occurred in unbroken trie nial 
alternation at the last three places. Of these, Diisseldorf, whether 
considered historically, artistivally, or locally, claims precedence in 
interest and association. For, in the first respect, it is at Dusseldorf 
where these meetings have most frequently been held, and that the 
first one, in 1818, took place. It was at Dii-seldorf where the most 
important works were produced ; for instance, Mendelssohn's St. Paul 
in 1836, and Schumann’s D minor and B flat symphonies, respectively 
in 1853 and 1860. And with this town are the names of these two 
greatest composers since Beethoven closely associated, both masters, 
as well as Rietz and Hiller, having here been music-directors. Four 
of the Dusseldorf festivals were conducted by Mendelssohn, who also 
directed at Cologne in 1835 and 1838, and at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1846. 
In the second place, Dusseldorf is the centre of a district in which 
perhaps a stronger artistic feeling prevails than in any part of Northern 
Europe, and shares with Munich, whither its famed collection of 
pictures was removed in 1805, the honour of possessing the best school 
of modern painting in Germany. During the present month no less 
than five exhibitions of native talent are open in this comparatively 
small town—namely, one at the Ténhalle, another the “ annual 
exhibition of the Art-Union of Ruineland and Westphalia,” a third, to 
which the pictures are all presented by the exhibitors, for a bazaar in 
aid of the funds of the Roman Catholic hospital, and also two per- 
manent exhibitions. So that the attractions to those who visit this 
place at the time of “ Ptingsten, das liebliche Frahlingsfest,” are on 
this account alone in no slight degree enhanced. But independently 
of these advantages Disseldorf is a far more suitable and pleasant 
locale than either Cologne or Aix for these delightful musical con- 
gresses, for in consequence of its beautiful environs and famed 
public gardens — in which, inspired perhaps by the frequent 
visits here of Jenny Lind, the nightingales take up the song 
when it ceases at the evening concerts, aud continue it the whole 
night long—and on account also of other attractions here at spring- 
tide, Diisseldorf is always at this season thronged with holiday 
folk who come in from the neighbourhood to keep joyously and 
religiously the three days of the great Whitsuntide Festival. Again, 
Diisseldorf has for the last three years possessed a ‘‘ Ténhalle” accom- 
modating 4,000 persons, and admirable as to acoustic effect, which, 
with its adjacent rooms and spacious garden, is superior to most build- 
ings of the kind, and considerably so to the “ Kurhaus” at Aix, or 
the “ Gurzenich” at Cologne. In this splendid new building, which 
was last week brilliantly illuminated and tastefully decorated with 
festoons and evergreens, a fine organ has recently been erected by 
Schulze, which contains three manuals and forty stops, and is worthy 
of the first builder in Germany. This year’s Festival has been a 
brilliant one; the selection and performance of the music as worthy as 
usual of the occasion, and the receipts, a secondary matter with the 
Germans, have been about 15,000 thalers, a large figure considering 
the reasonable price of tickets for the best places—namely, six shillings 
for each concert, a rum which cannot fail to remind an Englishman of 
the exorbitant price in his own country for hearing music less artistic, 
less rehearsed, and less well performed. The admission to the three 
preliminary rehearsals was one shilling, and to the three dress rehears:ls 
two shillings. As has been stated on former occasions, these “ Proben 
conduce very much to the interest of a German festival, affording op- 
portunity to musicians of hearing how the most effective readings of 
great works are brought out and communicated to band and chorus by 
a first-rate musician such aa Dr. Julius Rietz, Hofkapellmeister of 
Dresden, who, on this occasion as well as at several previous Rhine 
Festivals, was commander-in-chief The local conductor was Herr 
Tausch, a composer and pianist uf much ability, and music director at 
Dusseldorf, ‘Ihe orchestra, selected from some of the chief towns in 
Prussia, numbered 134 players—viz., 50 violins, 19 violas, 19 violon- 
cellos, 18 double basses, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 4 basoons. 6 
horns, 4 trumpets, 4 trombones, 1 ophicleide, 1 drum, 1 <riangle. The 
chorus, supplied from Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Cologne, Aix, oun, E-sen, 
Crefeld, Gladbaci, Dortmund, Wesel, Rotterdam, Mulueim, Emden, 
De-sau, Barmen, Cleve, Erkelenz, Carlsruhe, Detmold, &c., consisted of 
220 sopranos, 175 altos, 123 tenors, and 192 basses—in all 710 voices, 
‘he total number of performers was 854. ‘I'he soloists. were Madame 
Bellingrath (née Wagner), soprano, of Dresden; Madame Jenny 
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Soltans, soprano, of Cassel; Madame Joachim, contralto, of Berlin’ 
Herr Vogl, tenor, of Munich; Herr Carl Hill, bass, of Schwerin; 
Herr Grutzmacher, violoncellist, of Dresden; and Herr Joachim, 
violin, At the organ Herr Knappe, of Dusseldorf, presided with 
great ability; his accompaniments were never intrusive, and instead 
of merely doubling or overloading the orchestral parts, as is too 
often done in England, he played an independent part, and gave 
to the general tone of the orchestra a new and mellow tint, often 
producing novel and charming eff-cts of combination, and proving 
that “ Pope and Emperor” (as Hector Berlioz aptly calls organ and 
orchestra) may be on friendly terms, especially if the former be 
subservient to the latter. Throughout the performances the organ 
was, if the expression be admissible, not heard, but felt. Much 
tact in handling the instrument having also been noticed at the 
Rhenish Festival at Cologne, last year, when Herr Weber was the 
accompanist, and at Aix in 1867, when Herr Breuning presided, 
special reference is here made to the fact, as it must be confessed that 
in respect to use of the organ at our festivals there is often considerable 
room for improvement, and that on this point, as well asin many other 
matters musical, we might take a hint from our Teutonic neighbours. 

The band, led by Japha of Cologne and Réntgen of Leipsic, was 
magnificent. Such orchestral playing is not attained chez nous, It may 
have been approached at Birmingham festivals, on which occasions the 
strings are so numerous and so efficient, and in some respects by the 
orchestra under Herr Manns’ admirable direction at the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Winter Concerts, or by Herr Hallé’s justly famed band at 
Manchester. But when considered as a whole the performances at 
Disseldorf appeared to us far in advance of those realized by our three 
best orchestras, and quite up to the standard of excellence attained at 
Berlin, Leipsic, or Vienna. The chorus was in its way as efficient as 
the splendid band which supported it. “ Never,” said Charles Klinge- 
mann, writing to England of the seventh Dusseldorf festival—« never 
did I hear such chorus-singing. All the singers, with the exception of 
the soloists, were amateurs, as also the greater number of the instru- 
mental performers. It is this cireamstance which gives to this festival 
its peculiar excellence and beauty. From all the neighbouring towns, 
and the whole country round, the dilettanti were gathering, arriving in 
steamboats and eilwagen—not to toil at an irksome, ill-paid task, but for 
a great musical field-day, full of soul and song. All ranks and ages 
uniting for the one harmonious end. . Add to this love of the 
art, the good training. a well-cultivated taste, and general knowledge 
of music, and it is explained how they produce such an effect. You 
felt the life, the pulsation of this music; for their hearts and under- 
standings were in it. It was here, in this chorus, and in this band, that 
public opinion resided; the a: dience listened and enjoyed, but the 
amateur performers really constituted the festival.” These remarks 
by Mendelssohn’s intimate friend concerning the meeting of 1836 
apply with no less force to that of 1869. 

The programme of the first evening was the oratorio, Joshua, by 
Handel, and symphony, No. 7 (A major), by Beethoven, The first of 
these works, which was composed in the year 1747, has received a fair 
share of the neglect and indifference shown to many of the master’s 
oratorios in the country wherein they were produced. It seems to have 
been performed four times in London in the following year, 1748, and 
three times in 1752, after which we can find no record concerning it 
until 1839, when it was given twice, and again twice in 1842, under 
Mr. Surman’s direction, who has done so much for the promulgation of 
Handel’s less known oratorios, at Exeter Hall. For the latter perform- 
ances, Mr. G. Perry wrote additional accompaniments. The oratorio 
was also given in 1846, under the same direction, and again in 1849 
and in 1854, the number of times of its performances thus being four- 
teen during 122 years. It has been selected at four of the Rhenish 
Festivals—in 1838, 1845, 1861, and 1869. On the first of these 
occasions, it was performed under Mendelssohn's direction, according 
to the original score, with organ accompaniment; in 1845, it was 
conducted by Rietz, who added additional accompaniments, which 
were used in 1861, and at the Festival under notice. It is unnecessary 
here to give a detailed account of a work which probably has not been 
heard, nor, it is to be feared, is likely to be heard by our readers. 
Should it be revived, and should it be our lot to notice the occasion, 
the acquaintance made last week with its many beauties will be 
serviceable, and experience gained by hearing it so carefully rehearsed 
will be recorded. It is enough now to say that the oratorio is one of 
Handel's great works, although, as in Samson, some recitatives and 
duets might be omitted without disadvantage; that the performance 
was superb and excited great enthusiasm, and that Madame Joachim, 
as Othniel, and Herr Car) Hill, as Caleb, were all that could be wished. 
These two artists, respectively, contralio and bass, are great in oratorio. 
Madame Joachim is now considered one of the first oratorio singers 
in Germany, and at this Festival she certainly bore away the palm. 
Her voice is of excellent quality, and throughout its entire register 
is equally good, and her style is pure and broad, as might be ex- 





pected from the illustrious name she bears. Although his voice is lower 
and less flexible than that of our great baritone, in style and also in 
appearance, Herr Hill resembles Mr. Santley, and is a thorough 
artist. His singing of Schumann’s songs is second only to that of 
Stockhausen, and has been recorded by us as admirable at previous 
Rhine Festivals. The other soloists, Madame Soltans (Othniel) and 
Herr Vogl (Joshua), were hardly up to the mark in oratorio singing, 
their style, especially that of the Munich tenor, being tinged with an 
operatic flavour. Beethoven’s glorious symphony, No. 7, which has 
been given at eight of these fe-tivals since 1823, should have been 
played the next day; as such a symphony after a long oratorio, even 
with an hour’s interval in the enjoyable garden adjoining the “ Tén- 
halle,” is almost too much for mortal ears. This concert lasted 
altogether nearly five hours, and the heat in the hall was excessive. 
The pertormance, however, of Beethoven’s grand music was, with the 
exception of that at the rehearsal the previous day, the finest we have 
heard, The three first movements were as near perfection as could be 
imagiued, but Rietz, probably fecling the concert to be far too long, 
took the finale at such tremendous speed that, although no want of 
clearness in-the most rapid passages was noticed as played by that 
marvellous orchestra, it was felt that this extraordinary movement 
was being played quicker than the composer intended. 

The programme of the concert on Whit-Monday was as follows :— 


Part I. 
Overture, “ Euryanthe” ... oes ee oe eee Weber. 
“ Magnificat ” sae ose ee ads ses + Bach. 
“Spring,” and “ Autumn,” Nos. 1 and 8 from the Seasons Haydn. 
Part IL. 
Sas Mendelssohn, 


“ Lobgesang,” Sinfonia cantata oe 
Weber's greatest overture was played a@ merveille, and almost encored. 
The most important and interesting selection on this or any of the 
f-stival days was Bach’s glorious setting of the Song of the Blessed 
Virgin. This work, which is in the loftiest regions of choral music, 
was last given at Aix in 1864. Why, as we have asked on previous 
occasions, are these grand choral works of Sebastian Bach systematically 
ignored in England? As regards some of his cantatas, of which there 
are said to be some 400, there might be a difficulty as to translation of 
the German text, and as to additional orchestral parts, but in the case 
of this superb Magnificat, neither of these difficulties exist, as the 
original Latin woras could be sung, and additional accompaniments, 
which were used on this occasion, have been ably added by Robert Franz. 
If such a work as this was in the programme of the Worcester or Ner- 
wich Festivals which are to be held in September, specialinterest would 
at once attach itself to those two meetings. Much might be written 
concerning the six sublime choruses in this noble composition, and it 
seems useless to attempt to convey to those wholly unacquainted with 
the majesty of Bach as a choral writer any adequate idea of the effect 
he produces, It must suffice to mention the stupendous chorus following 
the “Ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent”—when the whole choir 
burst in with the nominative case, ‘‘Omnes, omnes generationes,” on 
which words alone a masterly fugal chorus is constructed, and also to 
»pecify the force of the treatment of the passage, ‘‘et dispersit superbos,” 
with which the next chorus with a “diminished seventh” on the 
dominant of F sharp minor so suddenly concludes, and the subsequent 
magnificent adagio at ‘ Mente cordis sui,” in which the modulations 
and progressions in sustained harmony equal in sublimity anything 
—not forgetting instances in Israel in Hgypt—which can be called 
to mind. The six solos were well given, and the chorus, 
“ Suscepit Israel puerum suum,” which is indicated to be 
sung by all the soprani and alti, was, probably on account of its 
difficulty, assigned to Mesdames Bellingrath, Soltans, and Joachim. 
Considerable enthusiasm was manifested, especially after the choruses 
above specified, and after an admirable rendering of the fine fugue a 5 
voci, “Sicut locutus est.” Little need be added as to the rest of the 
second day’s programme, as the two lighter works which followed 
—viz., Haydn’s genial Seasons and Mendelssohn’s popular Hymn of 
Praise—are stock favourites with us. Both these were performed tar 
better than on any previous occasion in our recollection, and it was 
particularly interesting to hear the Lobgesang in the place where Men- 
delssohn himself so carefully rehearsed and conducted it in 1842, 
when his intimate friend Rietz was also, as last week, conductor. 

The following was the selection at the “ artists’ concert” originated 
by aa as a supplementary performance on the third day of 

e Feast :-— 


Part I. 
Overture, “ Anacreon” ... at eee Cherubini. 
Air from EHuryanthe, Herr Vogl eee os Weber. 
Violin concerto, Herr Joachim ee des ++» Beethoven. 
Recitative and air from /phigenia, Herr Hill see ee Gluck. 
“ 9 
Songs, Madame Joachim {utwice Tite” <7 Brahma 


Choruses from the Seasons 
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Part II. 

Overture, “ Egmont a oe brace Beethoven. 
Air from Flijah, Madame Bellingrath Mendelssohn. 
Violoncello concerto, Herr Grutzmacher des -»» Schumann. 
Scene and air from J’reischiitz, Madame Soltans «+» Weber. 
Barcarole and scherzo for violin, Herr Joachim Spohr. 

"im Wala”... «--» Hillier. 
Songs, Madame Bellingrath { “ Teh wandre nicht ” Schumann. 
Bass air, Herr Hill and Choruses from Joshua... Handel. 


Here was a superb selection. Herr Vogl received an ovation—as 
indeed, did each artist. On the appearance of Joachim there was a 
flourish of drums and trumpets, and flowers were thrown by the chorus 
singers, which the great player—to the delight of the audience—handed 
to Madame Joachim, who happened to be within reach. On the con- 
clusion of tne concerto, which he never played better, and which we 
never heard so well accompanied, another demonstration took place, and 
a wreath was amongst the offerings to the shrine of his genius. Hardly 
less enthusiasm was elicited on the appearance of Madame Joachim, 
who sang Schubert’s setting of the translation from Anacreon and 
Brahm’s new sony so well as to be encored, when she gave Schumann’s 
exquisite “ Ich grolle nicht.” Hili’s singing of the very trying recitative, 
&e., of Gluck evinced high dramatic power, and his delivery of ‘Shall 
Lin Mamre's fertile plain” was in a different way as admirable, The 
concerto of Schumann was wonderfully played by the great Dresden 
violoncellist, and after more ovations to Soltans and Bellingrath and to 
Joachim, and the coronation of Rietz with a large laurel wreath, the 
Festival came to a worthy conclusion with a repetition of the two finest 
choruses in Joshua, “ Hail, mighty Joshua,” and— 


“ For all these mercies we will sing 
Eternal praise to Heaven’s high King.” 


The performances were honoured with the presence of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Hohen-Zollern, her Royal Highness the 
Princess (jun.) of Hohen-Zollern, his Royal Highness P:ince Frederick 
of Russia, and the Prince of Holstein, Amongst musical celebrities 
were observed Ferdinand Hiller, and Franz Weber of Cologne, Samuel of 
Brussels, Schornstein of Elberfield, Grimm of Munster, Verhulst of 
Amsterdam, Lindhult of Stockholm, Reiuthaler of Bremen, Breunung 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. 

One of the most interesting features in connection with this Festival 
was ao invitation from Joachim to hear the performance and the 
composition of a youth of fourteen of extraordinary promise—Julius 
Réntgen, son of Réntgen of Leipsic who led the first violins This 
talented boy played on the pianoforte three preludes and fugues for 
organ by himself, in F minor, E flat major, and E minor, each of which 
exhibits a rare knowledge of counterpoint and an intimate acquaintance 
of the best models of ancient and modern art. He also performed some 
variations on an original theme in A flat, of remarkable excellence, 
and as the composition of a mere child almost magical. But the most 
astonishing effort of this precocious, though at the same time entirely 
childlike and unsophisticated young genius, is a Duo for violin and 
viola in three movements, which was performed by Joachim and 
Réntgen senior, the interesting young composer, whose head did not 
reach the top of the desks, standing by these two great artists, and 
turning over for them, in entire oblivion of the audience present, and 
evidently wrapped up heart and soul in his new work. The boy’s face 
and his inspired look as if he had caught a ray of the affatus divinus, 
and indeed the whole scene (which would be an apt subject for 
a painter) is not likely to be forgotten by those present, especially if 
Julius Réntgen should only one day become, as Joachim thinks not 
unlikely, one of the great masters. 

The Whitsuntide weather was propitious, but when the last note of 
Tuesday’s performance had ceased, Nature had put off her festive 
appearance, and wept at the conclusion of the Festival; and the 
nightingales followed suit and were mute that night. No one, we 
think, who ‘‘assisted” on this memorable occasion could leave Ditssel- 
dorf and its artistic atmosphere without regret, and without re-echoing 
the hearty greeting which musicians gave on parting—Auf Wiederschen 

im ndchsten Jahrein Aachen. 
H. 8. O. 








Riea.—Herr Sonntheim has been singing in a round of characters 
with great success. 


FLorence.—The new theatre, called the Teatro della Mattonaja, 


will be opened in the early part of July. It will contain four thousand 
persons. 


* Botoana.—It is very probable that the new opera, Ulema. la Sechiava, 
by Signor Pedrotti, will be produced at the T'eatro Comunale, next 
autumn, with Signora Galletti in the principal female part. 


MR. CHARLES B. SEYMOUR. 

Among the large circle of professional journalists in New York there are very 
few whose sudden death would awaken such a feeling of personal loss and 
affliction as has that of Mr. Charles B. Seymour, late musical and dramatic 
critic of the New York Times. For several years he had been more or less 
subject to that harassing and depressing complaint—the asthma—but there 
seemed to be no special reason for anxiety from this source, and his death, after 
an illness of but five days, was a wholly unexpected calamity to his family and 
to the host of his warm personal friends. Mr. Seymour was born in London in 
1829, and was therefore only in the fortieth year of his age. He came to this 
city in 1849, and from that time until his death was as thoroughly American in 
his principles and tastes as though he had been born here. When the New 
York Times was started, Mr. Seymour contributed some articles whose vigour 
and elegance of style attracted Mr. Raymond's attention. He was soon engaged 
as musical and dramatic critic, and held his position from that time until the 
present, with great credit to himself and to the journal which he served. His 
criticisms were never pretentious, but showed that nice discriminating quality, 
that delicate sensibility and taste, and that thorough comprehension which mark 
the true critic, but which are so seldom united in the same individual. His 
opinions were maintained with firmness, but never with obstinacy or in an 
arbitrary manner. They were expressed in print, as they were expressed 
informally in his talk with fellow-critics during the intervals of the performances 
criticized, with constant good-nature, with ever-present and kindly humour, and 
in the easiest and least studied manner. He followed his avocation with a fine 
appreciation of its importance, but without the slightest vanity in his position, 
generally.doing his best, but not at all infected with pride in his best efforts ; 
cordial, genial, and just with all with whom he had relations, respected by all, 
and loved by many. Mr Seymour was one of the American Commissioners to 
the Paris Exposition, where his services were noticed by the presentation of a 
medal by the Emperor. For a few months in 1865 he assisted Mr. Hagen in 
the publication of the New York Weekly Review. About two years since, he 
was married He leaves a widow and an infant child. His funeral, which will 
take place at Grace Church, will undoubtedly call out a large representation of 
our journalists. —Continental Gazette. 
o— 
MORE ABOUT OPERA CHARGES, 

To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Srr,—The writer of the letter which appeared in your impression of 
Saturday, signed “ An Organist,” is labouring under some misapprehension. 
He probably applied for his tickets at one of the offices in the neighbourhood 
of the theatre, where tickets are often sold at a very large profit on the house 
prices. The prices charged on all occasions for amphitheatre stalls at the 
box office of the theatre, the entrance to which is under the portico in Bow 
Street, are, for the two front rows, half a guinea each, and for all the other 
rows five shillings each, the first applicants having always the choice of 
places. I am, &e., Epwarp Hatt, Box Book-keeper. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, May 24. 

—— 

Sir, —With reference to the letter which appears under the above title in 
your columns of this day, signed by the Box Book-keeper of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, I will, with your permission, inquire of him 
whether his statement of the charges made at his office for amphitheatre 
stalls (viz., half-a-guinea for the two front rows, and 5s. for all the other 
rows) holds good for the office under the portico of Her Majesty's Theatre in 
the Haymarket. Last week I applied for two amphitheatre stall tickets at 
this office and was charged 14s. for the two. They were in the fourth row 
from the front —I am, &c., R. 

12, Hereford Street, W., May 22. 

—o—- 

Sin,—The correspondence which has been carried on in your columns respect- 
ing the price charged for opera tickets at the private offices for their sale in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden leads me to think that there is an opening for 
aman of enterprise with a capital of a few hundred pounds. On the boule- 
vards in Paris there are three or four theatrical offices—they each consist of a 
single room. At one end is a table before which sits a clerk, and all round the 
walls are models of the principal theatres, with all the numbered places in them 
marked out. A pin is put in every place which is to let, and above each model 
hangs a bill of the night’s performance. A small percentage on the advertised 
price of each place is charged for booking, and I presume a larger percentage is 
allowed by the different theatres. Such an office in a central situation—such 
as the Regent Circus—would be a boon to the public, and would, I imagine, 
prove remunerative to its proprietor.—I am, &c., 2 
May 24. 





—o— 


Sirn,—A few mornings ago I went to the box-office under the roof of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, of course thinking that the box-keeper there 
was the recognized agent of Mr. Mapleson, and paid him 15s. a-piece for 
amphitheatre stalls, which was the price he asked. Half-an-hour afterwards 
I saw that the advertised price was 10s. 6d. I then returned to the box- 





office, and npon demanding an explanation was informed by the box-keeper, 
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in an insolent tone, that he was no agent to the Royal Italian Operahouse at 
all. I have since been informed by a friend that by going to the Royal Italian 
Operahouse, Covent Garden, direct, the tickets may be purchased at the 
advertised price, instead of the public being charged a third more, as at Her 
Majesty's. Ido not say that it is the fault of Messrs. Gye or Mapleson; but 
I do think that Mr. Mapleson (who, of course must know that this is going on) 
should not quietly allow an outsider to sail under his colours—viz., sell tickets 
at exorbitant rates under the roof of his late theatre the public all the while 
imagining that by getting them there it is the same thing as going to the 
Italian Operahouse. I am induced to send this to you from having observed 
that already some correspondence has taken place on the subject. Could not 
Mr. Mapleson put up a placard at Her Majesty’s stating that he has nothing 
to do with the self-elected boxkeeper there ?—I am, &c., 

May 24. A. D. SCEALES. 


—o-—_- 


S1r,—For the benefit of your numerous readers, will you allow me space to 
state that, upon my applying this morning “under the portico” for two 5s. 
amphitheatre stalls for the earliest night, I was informed they were all let. 
Upon repeating my request, without limit of time, I received the same reply, 
“All let.” If this be the case, it is clearly no use to advertise tickets for 5s., 
and so mislead the public as to the price at which admittance can be obtained. 
Perhaps I should be nearer the mark by supposing the applicant for a box to 
receive better attention than one who can only afford 

Bucklersbury, May 24. Five SHILLINGs. 


a | 


WAIFS. 


A blind pianist, named Labot, is just now the sensation at St. 
Petersburgh. 


The Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas is already in rehearsal at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

Sir Michael Costa has received the Order of the Red Eagle (third 
class) from the King of Prussia. 


A tablet with medallion in bronze has been affixed to the house in 
Hamburgh where Mendelssohn was born. 


Malle. Rose Hersee is engaged to sing at the New Philharmonic 
Concert on Wednesday next at St. James’s Hall. 


Malle. Carreno had the honour of playing on the pianoforte before 
the Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. 


Mr. Howard Paul, the popular entertainment-giver, is at present in 
Paris, arranging for a series of English ballad concerts in costume, 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, while they were in Paris, paid 
two visits to M. Gustave Doré’s studio in the Rue St. Dominique. 


Signor Salvator Marchesi, of Cologne, has written a musical brochure, 
entitled Progrés et Décadence, of which report speaks highly. More 
of it anon. 


The new operahouse at Vienna was to be opened on Tuesday last 
with a performance of Don Giovanni. May its laiter end not be worse 
than its first. 


Herr Rubinstein has been decorated by his Swedish Majesty with 
the Order of Gustavus Vasa, and her Swedish Majesty has given a 
medal of art and science with a blue riband. 


Mr. Charles E. Stephens has resigned the organistship of St. Clement 
Danes, the stipend having, in consequence of the abolition of church 
rates, been reduced from £75 to £50 per annum. 


M. Wartel was not only the instructor of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, and 
of Mdlle. Karen-Holmsen, who sang with such success at the Crystal 
Palice on Saturday, but also of Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 


Mr. John Boosey and Mr. Duncan Davison have been to Paris, to— 
well, to hear the last new opera. If they have purchased the copyright 
let us hope that the cpera may be good.—( Terruit urbem.—A. 8.58.) 


La France Musicale gravely asserts that 500 francs were paid for a 
single seat at the St. Jamcs’s Hall performance of Rossini’s Mass. 
Does not Mr. Gye wish La France Musicale were a veracious chronicler? 


Mr. Franz Berger has composed a vocal duet, ‘‘Blossoming Time,” 
for the Mdlles. R. and C. Doria, which they will sing at his forth- 
coming concert. If it equal in popularity his “ Warning Echoes,” 
well for Mr. Berger. 


Miss Horne (Royal Academy of Music), whose recent successful début 
at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, has been noticed, sang last week at a 
concert at Nailsea, Somerset, and was enthusiastically received by an 
audience consisting mainly of the county families residing within 
twenty miles of Bristol, 


Rossini’s Mass was performed on Friday 21st, at Baden, by the artists 
of the Paris Italiens. The following despatch appeared in the Figaro 





next day :—“‘ Immense success, execution admirable, hall crowded. 
To-morrow, second performance: triumph for Alboui, Krauss, Steller, 
Palermi, choir and orchestra; enthusiasm.” 


A musical competition, in which a hundred and fifty composers took 
part, was recently opened at Wurzburg, when the Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha gained the third prize with a “ Hymn to Peace ;” 
the words, in French, being by M. Gustave Oppelt. The piece was 
executed by two thousand singers and ninety instruments. 


The New York Tribune says, apropos of the first performance of 
Rossini’s Mass, that the “ Crucifixus” would have “left a deeper im- 
pression, had not some inconceivable donkey in the midst of it sent the 
singer (Miss Kellogg) a basket of flowers. He» was well hissed for his 
pains, and the basket was ignominiously left at the feet of the chorus.” 


The Boston musicians are attaining the Vormal Diapason in a prac- 
tical and sensible way. They were to give a grand concert on the 
20th, for the purpose of raising funds to provide new wind instruments. 
A host of talent has promised co-operation. Meanwhile, we here in 
London (Mr. Barnby excepted) have done nothing but talk, talk, talk, 
and, yet again, talk, Nevertheless, “ we are a practical people, sir.” 


The Norwich Musical Festival will commence on Monday evening, 
August 30, The principal vocalists already engaged are Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Madame Trebelli, Mdme. Cherer- 
Talbot, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cummings, Signor Bettini, Mr. 
Santley, and Signor Foli. Mr. Benedict is, of course, conductor. 
This Festival will be the sixteenth triennial musical gathering held at 
Norwich. 


Our esteemed American contemporary, Watson's Art Journal, prints 
the following in his number of the 8th inst :— 

‘“‘We have not received the London Musical World for two weeks past. 
As it usually comes punctually, we can only account for this sudden intermis- 
sion by surmise that our pleasant banter in reply to its repeated jokes may 
have disturbed its equanimity and usually placid interchange of fun. If editors 
will fire shots constantly at contemporaries, they should be prepared to take as 
well as make jokes.” 

Watson is uncharitable in his conclusions. The Musical World has 
been regularly mailed to our contemporary, whose “ pleasant banter” 
has never yet disturbed our equanimity. In any case, we sbould not 
have taken so extreme a course as stopping the World. May Watson 
live long; and no quarrel between John and Jonathan interrupt our 
“placid interchange of fun.” Another word— Watson may point his 
jokes a little sharper without fear. We had no notion whatever of 
being pricked. 


Mr. M. W. Balfe has just completed a grand trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, «f which he contemplates the performance at 
the Monday Popular Concerts next seaxon, by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Herr Joachim. and Signor Piatti, Report states his new 
opera, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman, to be full of the most 
delicious morceauz. Mr. A. Matheson has treated the libretto in a most 
effective manner. Mr. Balfe has had several applications for the work 
from Germany and Italy, but has declined each. Here would be a 
chance for English opera entrepreneurs, if there were such people. 


In a notice of Madame Arabella Goddard’s first pianoforte recital, 
the Morning Post says :— 

As the main object of these recitals is to present works written for the 
pianoforte, either little known or undeservedly neglected, the music chosen for 
illustration possesses an interest of its own besides that which Madame 
Arabella Goddard can impart by her interpretation. The choice of pieces in 
the first programme was creditable not only to the scholarship, but also to the 
musical patriotism of the performer, for no one but herself would have dared 
to rescue some of the works from unmerited oblivion into which they had been 
suffered to fall.” 


The arrangements for the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, on Saturday week at Willis’s Rooms, are sufficiently advanced 
to Justify the committee in believing that the sixth anniversary will 
prove at least as successful as any of the predecessors. Up to yesterday 
nearly forty members of the House of Peers and Commons had 
intimated their intention of supporting Lord Houghton, who takes the 
chair ; and distinguished representatives of art, science, literature, and 
nearly all the professions, express their desire to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. The musical programme will be of a most attractive character, 
Mr. Benedict presiding, and various artists of eminence volunteering 
their services, 


The public will be glad to learn that another opportunity is being 
afforded them of enjoying the Shaksperian entertainment in which Mr. 
Mark Lemon has brought together the principal scenes in Henry the 
Fourth, having for their central figure the character of Sir John Fal- 
staff. Mr, Lemon’s hearty and original representation of the part was 
acknowledged by the critical audiences who first assembled to witness 
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his dramatic essay; and it is only necessary to observe here that a 

vincial tour has confirmed this gentleman’s London experiment. 
The next performances will take place at the Gallerv of Illustration, 
on Monday afternoons, May 31 and June 7. The first, on Monday 
last, was eminently successful. 

The practice of cropping the ears of terriers to improve their appear- 
ance was the subject of prosecution, on Wednesday, by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Evidence showed that the 
operation was an act of cruelty, and must cause extreme pain. The 
attorney for the defence referred to a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
in which her Majesty’s dogs were represented with cropped ears; but 
Sir Edwin stated that the Queen protested, and that while in his picture 
he merely represented a prevalent custom, he was strongly opposed to 
it. The magistrate held the practice to constitute cruelty within the 
meaning of the Act, and inflicted a small fine in each case. [The 
small fine should have been a large one.—A. 8. 8.] 


A disturbance took place on the 10th inst. at the Kondo Theatre, 
Naples. Menotti Garibaldi was expected to be present, but a moment 
before the curtain rose a report was spread about that he had remained 
at home. Some of his friends then left the house, but others stayed, 
and atter the first act of Séraphine began to call out for the Garibaldian 
hymn, A police-officer rose and declared that it could not be sung, 
and, as the shouting continued directed the curtain to be dropped. A 

entleman in the boxes then addressed the house, and explained that 

enotti had purposely stayed away, and recommended his friends to 
make no demonstration whatever. The public at length became weary 
of the interruptions, and called for the expulsion of the rioters; after 
which tranquility was restored. 


The History of the Cassel Theatre (Geschichte des Theaters und 
der Musik in Kassel), by the late Wilhelm Lynker, is in reality a 
volume containing selections from his numerous writings. Lynker’s 
versatility was astonishing. Before attaining the age of twenty-four he 
had been a book-keeper, a book-maker, a stenographer, a taxidermist, 
the agent of a financial association, and many other things. He wasa 
novelist, a dramatist, a translator of English poetry, a critic, a writer on 
architecture, and on the origin of the human species. In his latter 
years (he died at thirty)jhe became secretary to the Cassel Theatre, and 
wrote this history, which is lively enough, and we presume tolerably 
accurate. The accompanying miscellanies have merit in their way, 
but can scarcely have been expected, or designed to possess a permanent 
value. 


“ Herr Formes”—says the Pall Mall Gazette—“is announced 
to appear in a series of Shaksperean performances to be. given 
as nearly as possible in the English language. Herr Bandmann 
is already favourably known as an English actor; so also is M. 
Fechter, while Madame Céleste has long been renowned among our 
actresses fur her piquant delivery of broken English—an art in which 
she at one time stood alone, though she has of late years met with 
formidable rivals in Mdlle. Rose Stellas and Mdile. Beatrice. We have 
long dependéd on foreign rs, almost exclusively, for our dramatic 
literature, so that it is, perhaps, not unfair that foreign actors should 
now personally take footing on our stage. If they can achieve success 
in the higher walks of the drama where so many English actors and 
actresses fail, they certainly do so in spite of very great obstacles, one 
of which, inability to pronounce the English language, seems, unfor- 
tunately, to be insuperable.” [Good, but guid tum postea.—A. 8, 8.] 


During the operations conducted last year on the site of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre the workmen came upon a block of stone which proved to be 
the foundation-stone of the old Opera, Underneath it in a cavity were 
found a guinea, date 1788: half-guinea, date 1799; a shilling, date 
1787 ; a sixpence, date 1787; a fourpenny-piece, date 1786; a three. 
peuny-piece, date 1772; a twopenny-piece, date 1786; and a silver 
penny-piece, date 1786. The position of the stone was in the north 
wall of the box corridor, on the centre line of the auditorium, under the 
opening leading from the hall to the pit corridor, at a depth of 2 ft, 
8 in. below the paving of the hall. The dimensions of the stone are 2 ft. 
1 in. long, 1 ft. 1} in. wide, and 1 ft. deep. The inscriptions on the 
stone are as follows:—On the top, “ The first stone of this new theatre 
was laid on the 38rd of April, 1790, in the 80th year of the reign of 
King George III., by the Right Hon. John Hobart, Earl of Buckingham 
—Auctor pretiosa facit.’” On the front— The King’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, first built in 1708.” At the right end—* But unfortunately 
destroyed by fire on the 17th of June, 1789.” On the back—* Pre- 
valebit Justitia.” 

It is a dangerous thing to thrust greatness back on itself; and if we 
throw cold water on the high aspirations of our political celebrities 
there is no saying what mischief they mav not commit. We therefore 
almost wish that the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery had 
suppressed the last paragraph of their recent report, in which, without 
imputing blame to any person, they feel it their duty “to state explicitly 








that they have no wall space remaining to suspend even one new 
picture, and that, besides the general crowding of those already in their 
charge, and the enforced absence of any order or classification as to dates 
or rubjecte, some of there portraits are of necessity placed in such a light 
that they can scarcely be seen at all, and then only to the greatest 
disadvantage.” Now, considering how few great men contrive to 
squeeze their remains into Westminster Al-bey, it does seem rather 
hard to turn them away from even the National Portrait Gallery, and 
it must be mortifving indeed to be told at the close of a long career of 
usefulness that, even if exhibited, their resemblance can only be handed 
down to posterity under the most unbecoming circumstances, It seems 
that the trustees have on former occasions had occasion to lament the 
restricted and inadequate space at their disposal, and they add that it 
is an evil which successive administrations have been ready tu adwit, 
but which none of them have been able to redress. The ambitious, 
therefore, must console themselves by the exhibition of their photo- 
graphs in the shop windows, where statesmen compete for admiration 
with the last new murderer, and bishops and ballet dancers are pleas- 
ingly associated, 

Rosstnt anp George IV.—Rossini started with Count Lieven for 
Brighton, and was presented to George 1V. at the Pavilion. His 
Majesty was playing at cards with a lady. He received Rossini 
very cordially, and invited him to take a hand at écarté, but the 
composer modestly declined, saying that he would rather not have so 
powerful an opponent. After a few minutes’ conversation, which 
seems to have left a very agreeable impression upon Rossini, the King 
asked him if he would like to hear his band, and taking him by the 
arm, conducted him to the concert-room. When they reached the 
concert-room, the King said to Rossini that he would now hear a piece of 
music which would perhaps not be to his liking ; “ but,” he continued, 
“I have only chosen the first piece. Atter that the band will play 
whatever you wish.” The first piece must have been more or less 
to Rossini’s taste, for it was the overture to the Barber of Seville. So, 
at least, says Mr. Ebers, M. Azevedo says it was the overture to 
La Gazza Ladra; at all events it was an overture by Rossini. The 
maestro was pleased with the King’s attention, and seems to have 
thought the performance really good. He had in the meantime found 
out from Mayer, the conductor of the orchestra, what were the King’s 
favourite pieces, and asked for them, pointing out during the execution 
their characteristic beauties. Finally, he said to Mayer that he had 
never heard ‘‘ God save the King,” except on the piano, and he should 
like to hear it performed by his excellent band. The King accepted 
this as a return compliment for the choice of the overture, and was 
evidently gratified —Life of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwards 








A dbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Duscan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferragi, at his resid , 32, Gl 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lailache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalis' or Public S, eaker should be wivhout it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











iter Terrace, 








Just Published, 


“SPARKLING BHYSES,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“FELICE MA NON GAJO,” 


UN PICCOLO PEZZO PER IL PIANOFORTE,. 
Composta da HENRY CHARLES BAN ISTER, 
Price 2s. 

London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND C0., LONDON. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. ‘7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 69 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s. each. 

MENDELSSOHN’'S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. 
edges, 8s. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s, 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1. Beethoven’s Septuor, 3. Beethoven’s Eroica. 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols. 4s. each; or 
one vol., 88, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano. 
2s, 6d. 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin. 
edition. 3s, 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete, 12s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s, 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 4s. 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung bv Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 4s. 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Eaith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s. 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 33s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
Festivals. 3s, 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS. Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX. (Airs.) 5s. 








The Two Vols. bound 


Qs. 6d. 


Gilt 


In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 


New 





4s, 








LONDON: BOOSEY & 00O., HOLLES STREET. 


BOYTON SMITH’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Blue bells. 
Snowdrops. Anticipation of Spring 3% ee 
Greeting. Transcription of Mendelssohn’s nats 

song s : 
Suoni la tromba. Mélodie de Daina I Puritani 
La Bayadére. Mazurka brillante 


Philomel. A reminiscence of Nidlitaaail Valley, 
Clifton ... . oni 


Un Ballo in ialbiald: “Fantaisie sur l’opéra 
de Verdi... 


Sur le lac. Morceau de salon 

La Napolitaine. Morceau élégant 
The echo of the waves. Réverie 
Une nuit 4 Seville, Bluette 

Le ruisseau. Impromptu 

La Sympathie. Romance 

La rositre. Mazurka élégante 
The blue bells of Scotland, Fantaisie 
The nightingale and ae Morceau 


concert 
La vivandiére. 
Adéle, Invitation pour la valse 
La fuite des fées. 
La donna é mobile 
Romance de l’opéra Rigoletto... 
Barcarolle d’Oberon 
The sweetest rose 
The harp that once through Tara's alin 
The last rose of summer 
The Sicilian mariner’s hymn ... 
Rousseau’s dream... 
Kyrie Eleison (Mozart’s 12th Mass) 
Tl segreto per esser felici ... ... 
Home, sweet home 
Ben 6 ridicolo, (Randegger) 





A whisper from the woodlands 


Hm Hm pb Dd ow © CO CO Om 


Mazurka de concert 


Galop de salon 


eee eve 


wom awwomweww aw fp > Pp pf 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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ROSSINI'S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The Small Vocal Score of the above work is now ready, 


Price 15s. 


Or printed on Superfine Paper, with Portrait, Autograph Letter, and 
Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, price 25s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR JUNE, 


CONTAINS 


6 DUETS AND 3 TRIOS 


For Treble Voices, 


Dy English md German Composers, 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


CHAPPELL'S 


Old English Ditties, 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 








Chevy Chase. Cease your Funning. 
Death and the Lady. Sweet Nelly. 
Wapping Old Stairs, John Dory. 


Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 


The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 








Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPEHII & CO., 


60, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


METZLER & CO:S PUBLICATION. 
“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 





NO. XVI, VOL. 5, FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Song, “‘ For those at Sea” -. G. B. Allen. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Mozart’s ‘‘Ave Verum” Saville Stone, 
3. Hymn of Night. From the Latin, by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. ... + Henry Smart. 
4. Song, “As with gladness men of old” ... Himmel. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.16) E. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 








NOTICE.—Vols. I., II., III., and IV. of “ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
DRAWING-ROOM STUDIES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fitted to the Studywhich it is intended to illustrate. 


1. Romance from Mehul’s “ Joseph,” 
On THE TREMOLANDO. 
2. *T'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
On Repeatep Nores. 
38. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
On THE Sraccaro. 
4. Oft in the Stilly Night, 
On THE Legato. 
5. Robin Adair, 
On THE SHAKE. 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
On Grace Nores. 


7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
On Scaues. 








8. Casta Diva, 
On THE CANTABILE. 


9. The Russian 
Os Reversep Positions. 


10. Chorus from “Tl Flauto Magico,” 
On Tuirps. 


11. Ah! che la Morte, 
On AnpPeaaios. 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 
On Ocraves. ' 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Tlustrated Lists on application. 











METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


Y Theoretical and Practical Treatise om Singing. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 


Price 18s, 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 

used with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: 1st, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 8rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim‘ to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser. 


« This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves. professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘¢ From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
ience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”— Ozford 
Journal. 


‘Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice ; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
P’ ive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musical World, 
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CAMBRIAN PLUME. 


A NEW NATIONAL SONG, 


(WITH CHORUS AD Z/JB,} 





Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at Mr, Leslie’s Concerts, St. James's Hall, 
and enthusiastically encored. 


Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Words by HENRY DAVIES. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The new national song ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ is likely to become 
extensively and deservedly popular, more especially if Mr. Sims Reeves sings 
it as magnificently as he did last night. In obedience to a rapturous encore 
the great tenor departed from his usual custom and repeated the second verse, 
to the great delight of the audience. The harmonized chorus belonging to 


the song was sung by Leslie's Choir with great precision.”"—Morning Post. 


“Mr. Sims Reeves also sang Brinley Richards’ new song, ‘The Cambrian 
Plume,’ for the first time. The air is bold, well marked, and pleasing, so 
that when Mr. Reeves brought to it all his magnificent resources, a tumultu- 
ous encore was inevitable. The composer accompanied and shared the 
triumph.”—Sunday Times. 


“ Tn an effective new national song, ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Mr. Sims Reeves displayed all his wonted fine qualities of voice 
and style.” —Daily News. 


“‘ Having written a popular song of loyalty, Mr. Richards has now essayed 
one of nationality. There are in the latter all the elements of another success, 
The melody is well marked as to rhythm, and ‘ catching’ is its phrases. The 
accompaniment, made up of bold and simple harmonies, is in excellent taste. 
Not Welshmen alone will be pleased with ‘The Cambrian Plume.’ ”—Musical 
World. 


“ Lesiie’s Concerts.—A new national song, ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ 
which was loudly re-demanded, will take its place by the established favourite, 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales.’ The magnificent singing of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, followed by the equally excellent rendering of the chorus, at once took 
the ear of the audience, and the repetition of the second verse was an unmis- 
takable necessity.” —The Choir. 


«The Cambrian Plume’ was sung with the peculiarly appropriate manner 
and expression that give a special charm to everything which enjoys the 
advantage of exposition by Mr. Sims Reeves. The new national song, for 
which Mr. Brinley Richards played the accompaniment, was encored by 
acclamation. Popular words and a ringing melody will speedily make ‘ The 
Cambrian Plume’ widely known.”—Jorning Star. 


“Good music, set to words of sound sense, without a suspicion of clap-trap, 
is to be heartily commended. Such is ‘The Cambrian Plume.’ The words 
are vigorous, munly, and patriotic, and the music is bold, spirited, and 
martial. ‘The well-treated chorus after each verse will, doubtless, add to the 
popularity of the song, which deserves to be wide and lasting.”—Morning 

ost. 


“Lrsiiz’s Concerts (St. James's Hall).—Mr. Sims Reeves sang, for the 
first time, Brinley Richards’ ‘ Cambrian Plume,’ which elicited an unanimous 
encore, and will, no doubt, seize hold of the loyal and patriotic sympathies of 
the public and with the same irresistible force as ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales’ has already done.”—Musical Times. 





The Song in D and F, price 4s.; Chorus Parts (the Set), 8d, 
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